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LUTHER’S STRUGGLE FOR FAITH” 


By Rotanp H. Batinton 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


Our interest in Luther’s struggle for faith is not merely 
historical. We do not investigate this subject as we do Luther’s 
views on monstrosities or the names for the gems in the Apoc- 
alypse, nor do we probe into his spiritual trials in order to col- 
lect additional specimens of abnormal psychology. If he was ab- 
normal then the abnormal has become the normal. All of us to- 
day are engaged in a struggle for faith and our concern is not 
so much with the disease as with the cure. How was it that Luth- 
er, despite his travailing of spirit, could be so tremendous in his 
faith, so incredible in his courage, so astounding in his output? 
Luther’s faith is our quest. 


We must recognize—and we are glad to recognize, for it 
makes him closer to ourselves—that his groanings and travail- 
ings for the faith were lifelong. But this some scholars will not 
readily concede. They grant, of course, that Luther was subject 
to continual depressions, but insist that their character must 
have altered after the evangelical experience of 1513 when he 
came into the clear as to the faith. Boehmer claims that in the 
later years Luther was disturbed rather over his work, over the 
frivolities and turpitude of the rulers, over the ingratitude and 
sensuality of the masses, as well as over the more disconcert- 
ing thought that if he had been wrong he was taking so many 
souls to hell.” A certain warrant for this distinction can be found 
in Luther’s own statement that in the cloister he had been trou- 
bled concerning the graciousness of God but afterwards as to 
whether he had deceived others by his teaching.* This difference, 
however, is only one of degree, with the latter torment the more 


1 This article is extracted from a Festschrift presented in April to Professor 
Gerhard Ritter of Freiburg im Breisgau. We were under the impression that 
the work had been presented in print, but have subsequently learned that it is 
still in manuseript awaiting French censorship. We tender our regrets to the 
publisher, J. B. C. Mohr of Tiibingen, for having reprinted in advance of the 
publication. 

2 Der junge Luther (1929), 96. 

3 Tischreden (Weimar ed., and so throughout unless otherwise stated), No. 122. 
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intense. The question was still whether he had been correct in 
his insights as to the faith. But whereas formerly he had been 
involved only for himself, now he was responsible also for his 
converts. 





We cannot escape the plain fact that Luther's evangelical 
experience of 1513 did not clear up his religious difficulties for 
the remainder of his days. The understanding of the text, “The 
just shall live by faith,” which had come to him as a flash on the 
Damascus road, left no tangible relic to which one could return 
at will. Rather it was like a sunset which would return, but no 
man could say where or when. The testimony of the later years 
makes abundantly evident that the ancient doubts recurred. In 
the 1530’s Luther questioned the very existence of God. ‘The 
devil so assails me that I do not know whether there is any God 
or not.’’* He questioned the justice of God. “Is it not against 
reason that all mankind should be subject to toil, sickness and 
death just because one man took a bite out of an apple?”’ He 
questioned the graciousness of God. “The worst temptation is 
when Satan says, “God hates sinners. You are a sinner. God 
hates you.’ ’* “The devil can so beleager a heart, so terrify it 


| that it will avoid God, become His enemy and blaspheme, for to 
. a miserable conscience there is nothing other than that God, 
devil, death, sin, hell and all creatures are eternal unceasing ene- 
t mies.””’ The year 1527 was for Luther a time of depression as 
i‘ : : 

! severe as any he had ever known. To a friend he wrote in Au- 
’ 

; 


gust of that year, ““For more than a week I was close to the gates 
of death and hell. I trembled in all my members. Christ was 
wholly lost. I was shaken by desperation and blasphemy of God.” 
To lose Christ and blaspheme God, are not these the very as- 
saults which plagued Luther in the cloister? Faith was no pearl 
to be mounted in a gold setting and gazed upon at will. Faith 
was ever the object of an agonizing search. 





Who can read Luther’s sermons in the later years on all 
the troubled spirits in the Bible without feeling that they are 
essentially autobiographical? With what feeling he portrays 
Adam when he crouches before the voice of God in the garden,’ 


4 Ibid., No. 518. 
5 Ibid., No. 587. 
j 6 Ibid., No. 141. 
j 7 Werke, XXXI, 1, 147, (1530). 
8 Briefwechsel, No. 1126. 
9 Werke, XIV, 136-40 (1523-4); XXXVIT, 454-5 (1534); XLII, 127-9. 
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the agony of Abraham when commanded to sacrifice the son 
through whom should have been fulfilled the promise to be- 
come a great people,” the terror of Jonah as the monster which 
he did not yet know to be for his deliverance opened its cavernous 
jaws and the billows swept him into the belly of darkness,” the 
desolation of Job before the mystery of the inscrutible provi- 
dence of God,” the anguish of the Virgin Mary when the child 
Jesus was lost and she believed herself to be rejected as his moth- 
er,’ the dismay of the Canaanite woman when Christ compared 
her to a dog,’ and supremely the agony of Christ in the garden 
and on the cross when he so identified himself with sinful hu- 
manity as to feel himself accursed and abandoned by God. No- 
where in all Christian literature will one find such poignant ex- 
positions of the words, ‘My God! my God! why hast Thou for- 
saken me ?’””” 

In the case of one whose emotional upheavals were so in- 
tense and so persistent, one cannot blithely dismiss the possi- 
bility of abnormal psychology. The intensity was on occasion 
so great that he could consider suicide and feared to pick up a 
carving knife for fear of what he might do to himself.*® As for 
persistence, we must recall that attacks of melancholia not only 
recurred after the evangelical experience but that they began 
before the entry into the cloister. Luther declared that after the 
receipt of his master’s degree at Erfurt, and therefore during 
the six months prior to his entry into the monastery, he had 
been subject to continual menancholy."* Also we must recognize 
that if at times Luther was depressed, on other occasions he was 
elated. In the cloister at times he had felt himself to be amid 
choirs of angels.’* And in later life when Katie, to bring him out 
of a fit of despondency, would take him for a drive in the woods, 
he would begin to sing lustily.’” He said himself that his moods 
were like April weather.” 

To a modern psychiatrist, such fluctuations suggest manic 
10 Werke, XLIII, 202. 

11 Ibid., XIX, 194-229 (1526). 

12 Tischreden, Nos. 3558b, 3669. 

13 Werke XXVII, 95-6 (1528). 

14 Ibid., XVI, 2, 201-2 (1525); XXI, 110-12 (1528); XXXVII, 313-6 (1534). 
15 Ibid., V, 603-12 (1519-21); XXXVI, 538 (1532). 

16 Tischreden, Nos. 194, 1347, 2387; Werke, XL, 1, 320; XXXIV, 2, 203. 

17 Werke, XXXVII, 661 (1537). 

18 Ibid. (Erlangen ed.), XXIII, 400f. 


19 A. Thoma, Katherina von Bora (1900), 179. 
20 Tischreden, No. 956. 
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depression,” and if such a classification appears extreme for one 
whose working capacity was never impaired—witness the pro- 
digious output despite melancholy at the Wartburg—at least 
one is prompted to inquire whether the times of despondency 
may not have been due to some glandular or gastric deficiency.” 
Attempts have been made to trace a correlation between the 
moods and the maladies of Luther, but with very slight success, 
During the course of his life he suffered from constipation, in- 
somnia, gout, hemorrhoids, stone, catarrh, and ringing in the 
ears—quite enough to depress anyone. But there is no record 
of any of these in the cloister days when he suffered such agon- 
ies of spirit that had they lasted a tenth of an hour he could not 
have survived.** The attack of the stone in 1526 and the blood 
clot of January, 1527™ had cleared before the great depression 
of the summer of that year. And this depression itself was not 
preceded but was followed by ringing in the ears and coma. The 
sense of spiritual desolation which came first was, according to 
Luther, vastly worse than the succeeding malady, though that 
brought him to the gates of death.” At the Wartburg, again 
one wonders whether constipation and insomnia were the oc- 
casion or the aftermath of despondency coupled with superhu- 
man industry. 

Only slightly more successful is the attempt to link the emo- 
tional states to outward circumstances. However much prior 
depressions may have contributed, the decision to enter the mon- 
astery was precipitated by the terror of death in a thunderstorm. 
The upheavals in the cloister appear to have commenced with 
the terror of the Holy induced by the saying: of the first mass. 
The great depression of 1527 was closely connected with the 
news of martyrdom among Luther’s followers. He was distress- 
ed that his converts should suffer, while he, who was responsible 
for their faith, should be spared. Perhaps he was not worthy. 
Perhaps spiritual rather than physical torments were to be his 
portion.” As Luther came out of the coma he remarked to Jo- 
nas, “I was not worthy to shed my blood for Christ as many of 
21 H. T. Schou, Sygdoms Betydning for det religioese sjaelelir (1943), 53. 
22 H. T. Schou, Religion and Morbid Mental States (1926), Chapter on ‘*‘Mel- 

ancholy.’’ 

23 Werke, I, 557f. 
24 Briefwechsel, No. 1078. 
25 Report by Bugenhagen and Jonas reprinted in Paul J. Reiter, Martin Luthers 


Umwelt, Charakter und Psychose (1941), II, app. 
Briefwechsel, Nos. 1107, 1126, 1128 and especially 1132. 
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my fellow confessors of the Gospel have done. Yet this honor 
was denied to the beloved disciple, John the Evangelist, who 
wrote a much worse book against the Papacy than I ever did.” 

Again Luther’s tranquil periods have some relation to out- 
ward events. He remarked that during the first year in the mon- 
astery the devil is very quiet.” Likewise he said that for some 
time after his marriage he was not troubled.” From this, one 
would infer that a change in outward circumstances was able 
for a time to allay his sense of spiritual insecurity, but when the 
newness wore off the malady returned. But the correlation be- 
tween outward and inward was never close. The very nature 
of the dark night of the soul is that it may be induced by nothing 
at all. Luther was very fond of a passage in the book of Leviti- 
cus (XXVI:36) which describes how a host may be put to 
flight by the stirring of a wind-blown leaf.*° 

The attempt to construct a cycle of Luther's ups-and-downs 
is equally futile. The Danish psychiatrist, Reiter, has made the 
attempt, but with how little success may be seen in that he places 
the years 1519-21 on the curve of elevation. With regard to 
this, two comments are in order. ‘The first is that during those 
years Luther was far from experiencing uniform exhilaration. 
After they were over, he was able in the retrospect of the Wart- 
burg to recall how often during those very vears he had been 
plagued by the taunt, “Are you alone wise?’”’ The other com- 
ment is that if during that time Luther was highly elated the ex- 
planation is not to be found in any rhythm of his own but rather 
in the mood of an entire generation. Most of the leaders of Ger- 
many in that day were warbling with Hutten that it was a great 
time to be alive. Erasmus was exuberant because the sover- 
eigns of Europe were embracing humanism and, he trusted, 
would unite their names and their hearts in loyalty to the gos- 
pels and in the service of peace. The election of Charles V in- 
spired the most sanguine expectation. The year 1521 brought 
disillusionment for everyone. The outbreak of war between 
Charles and Francis shattered the dream of European concord 
cherished by Erasmus; the fiasco of Sickingen wrecked the 
hopes and the life of Hutten; the Edict of Worms rendered nug- 


27 Reiter, Martin Luthers Umwelt, II, 578. 

28 Werke, VIII, 860. 

29 Tischreden, No. 141. 

30 Paul Th. Biihler, Die Anfechtung bei Martin Luther (1942), 39f. 
31 Werke, VIII, 483; ef. XXXVI, 475. 
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atory Luther’s Appeal to the Nobility of the German Nation. 
If Luther was at times cast down, we must bear in mind that 
Erasmus became a querulous old man. In neither case need we 
look for glandular or gastric deficiences. 


The source of Luther’s depressions eludes us. Their form 
is more tangible. This is clear: they never assumed the shape 
of escape into a realm of illusion but only of an all too intense 
emotional reaction. He was always concerned with real problems, 
or at least they were real if his premises be granted. Anyone 
who considers the whole of religion to be unreal must, of course, 
say that he was concerned with unreality. Even so, it was not 
an unreality of his own constructing. He began with the re- 
ligion and theology on which he had been reared and discovered 
there genuine difficulties to which others were not properly sen- 
sitive. His own emotional responses were too acute. He knew it, 
and when the assault was over, would say that the devil can turn 
a louse into a camel.* Yet, he came to feel that even such éx- 
cessive upheavals were necessary to the discovery of valid solu- 
tions. “If I live longer,” he said, “I would like to write a book 
about Anfechtungen, for without them no man can understand 


i Scripture, faith, the fear or the love of God. He does not know 
‘ the meaning of hope who was never subject to temptations.” 
; “David must have been plagued by a very fearful devil. He 
i could not have had such profound insights if he had not experi- 
' enced great assaults.** Luther verged on saying that an exces- 
if sive emotional sensitivity is a mode of revelation. Those who 


are predisposed to fall into despondency as well as to rise into 
ecstasy may be able to view reality from a different angle than 
that of ordinary folk. Yet it is a true angle and when the prob- 
lem or the religious object has been once so viewed, others less 
sensitive will be able to look from a new vantage point and tes- 
tify that the insight is valid. 


Luther felt that his depressions were necessary. At the 
same time they were dreadful and by all means and in every 
way to be avoided and overcome. His whole life was a struggle 
against them, a fight for faith. This is the point at which he 
interests us so acutely, for we too are cast down and we too would 
know how to assuage our despondency. Luther had two methods: 


32 Tischreden, Nos. 1289, 1113; Werke, XXVITI, 6. 
33 Tischreden, No. 4777. 
34 Ibid., No. 199. 
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the one was a head-on attack, the other an approach by way of in- 
direction. Sometimes he would engage in direct encounter with 
the devil. This particular mise en scene may amuse the modern 
reader and incline him not to take Luther seriously: but it is 
noteworthy that what the devil says to Luther is only what one 
says to oneself in moments of introspection and, what is still more 
significant, only the minor difficulties were referred to the 
devil. In all of the major encounters, God Himself was the as- 
sailant. The devil was something of a relief. Luther relished, by 
comparison, the personification of his enemy in the form of a 
being whom he could bait without danger of blasphemy. He 
describes with gusto some of these bouts: 


When I go to bed the devil is always waiting for me. When he begins 
to plague me I give him this answer: “Devil, I must sleep. ‘That’s God’s 
command, ‘Work by day. Sleep by night.’ So go away.” If that doesn’t 
work and he brings out a catalog of sins, I say, “Yes, old fellow, I know 
all about it. And I know some more you have overlooked. Here are a 
few extra. Put them down.” If he still won’t quit and presses me hard 
and accuses me as a sinner, I scorn him and say, “Saint Satan, pray for 
me. Of course you have never done anything wrong in your life. You 
alone are holy. Go to God and get grace for yourself. If you want to 
get me all straightened out, I say, ‘Physician heal thysel{’.””*° 


Sometimes Luther had the temerity to undertake also the 
greater encounter with God Himself. **! dispute much with God 
with great impatience,” said he, “and I hold Him to his prom- 
ises.””** The Canaanite woman was a source of unending wonder 
and comfort to Luther because she had the audacity to argue 
with Christ. When she asked him to come and cure her daugh- 
ter, he answered that he was not sent but to the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel, and that it was not meet to take the children’s 
bread and give it to the dogs. She did not dispute his judgment. 
She agreed that she was a dog. She asked no more than that 
which befits a dog, to lick up the crumbs which fall from the 
children’s table. She took Christ in his own words. He then 
treated her not as a dog but as a child of Israel. 

All this is written for our comfort that we should see how deeply God 
hides His face and how we must not go by our feeling but only by His 
word. All Christ’s answers sounded like no, but he did not mean no. 


He had not said that she was not of the house of Israel. He had not 
said that she was a dog. He had not said no. Yet all his answers were 


35 Ibid., No. 1557. 
36 Ibid., No. 3558b 
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more like no than yes. This shows how our heart feels in despondency, 
It sees nothing but a plain no. Therefore it must turn to the deep 
hidden yes under the no and hold with a firm faith to God’s word.*? 


At times, however, Luther advised against any attempt to 
wrestle one’s way through. “Don’t argue with the de levil,” he 
said.” “He has had five thousand vears of experience.” “He 
has cried out all of his tricks on Adam, Abraham, and David 
and he knows exactly the weak spots.’””° And he 1s persistent. If 
he does not get you down with the first assault, he will commence 
a siege of attrition until you give in from sheer exhaustion.* 
Better banish the whole subject. Seek company and discuss some 
irrelevant matter as, for example, what is going on in Venice.” 
Shun solitude. “Eve got into trouble when she walked in the 
garden alone. | have my worst temptations when | am by my- 
self.”’** Seek out some Christian brother, some wise counselor, 
Undergird yourself with the fellowship of the church.” Then, 
too, seek convivial company, feminine company, dine, dance, joke 
and sing. Make yourself eat and drink even though food may be 
very distasteful. Fasting is the very worst expedient.” Once 
Luther gave three rules for dispelling despondency: the first 1s 
faith in Christ; the second is to get downright angry; the third 
is the love of a woman.** Music was especially commended. The 
devil hates it because it is never contentious.*’ Luther’s physician 
relates that on one occasion he came with some friends for a 
musical soirée only to find Luther in a swoon; but when the 
others struck up the song, he was soon one of the party.” Home 
life was a comfort and a diversion. So also was the presence of 
his wife, when the devil assaulted him in the night watches. 
“Then I turn to my Katie and say, ‘Forbid me to have such temp- 
tations and recall me from such vain vexations’.””*” Manual labor 
was a relief. A good way, counseled Luther, to exorcise the devil 
37 Werke, XVII, 2, 20 
38 Tischreden, No. 298, 
39 Ibid., No. 4329. 
40 Ibid., No. 590. 
41 Briefwechsel, No. 1670. 
42 Tischreden, No. 1089. 
43 Ibid., No. 4857. 
44 Ibid., No. 52. 
45 Ibid., No. 1349. 
46 Ibid., No. 833; ef. Briefwechsel, No. 1670. 
47 Tischreden, No. 194. 


48 Ratzeberger, Handschriftliche Geschichte, 58. 
49 Tischreden, No. 1557. 
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js to harness the horse and spread manure on the fields.” In all 
of this advice to flee the fray Luther was in a way prescribing 
faith as a cure for the lack of faith. To give up the argument 
is of itself an act of faith akin to the Gelassenhcit of the mystics, 
an expression of confidence in the restorative power of God who 
operates in the subconscious while man occupies himself with 
extraneous things. 


This explains why Luther liked to watch those who take 
life blithely, such as birds and babies. When he saw his lit- 
tle Martin nursing, he remarked, “Child, your enemies are the 
pope, the bishops, Duke George, Ferdinand, and the devil. And 
there you are sucking unconcernedly.””** When Anastasia, then 
four years old, was prattling of Christ, angels, and heaven, 
Luther said, “My dear child, if only we could hold fast to this 
faith.” “Why, papa,” said she, “don’t you believe it?” “Christ,” 
commented Luther, “has made the children our teachers.*’ I 
am chagrined that although I am ever so much a doctor, I still 
have to go to the same school with Hans and Magdalen, for who 
among men can understand the full meaning of this word of 
God, ‘Our Father who art in heaven’? Anyone who genuinely 
believes these words will often say, ‘I am the Lord of heaven and 
earth and all that is therein. The Angel Gabriel is my servant, 
Raphael is my guardian, and the angels in my every need are 
ministering spirits. My Father, who is in heaven, will give them 
charge over me lest I dash my foot against a stone.’ And while 
Tam affirming this faith, my Father suffers me to be thrown into 
prison, drowned, or beheaded. Then faith falters and in weak- 
ness I cry, ‘Who knows whether it is true?’ ”’ 


Merely watching children could not answer that question. 
The encounter had to be resumed on the direct level. If Luther 
were disturbed about the state of the world and the state of the 
church, he could gain reassurance only through the recognition 
that as a matter of plain fact the situation was not bad. Despite 
the many pessimistic judgments of his later years, Luther could 
say, “I entertain no sorry picture of our church, but rather that 
of the church flourishing through pure and uncorrupted teach- 


50 Werke, XLVI, 210. 
51 Tischreden, No. 1631. 
52 Ibid., No. 660. 

53 Ibid., No. 2047. 
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ing and one increasing with excellent ministers from day to 
day.”** 


At other times, the depression was with regard to him- 
self. Had he been presumptuous in assuming that he alone was 
right, or if, as a matter of fact, he alone was right had he then 
been sufficiently bold? At the Wartburg he would pass from one 
of these doubts to the other.” Astounding as it may appear to 
us, he seemed to himself to have been almost craven at the Diet 
of Worms. For the future he was resolved to sound the trumpet 
with no uncertain tone and much of his vehemence was a sort of 
reassuring penance. But Luther was the last man to suppose that 
any penance could satisfy God. Man is and remains a sinner, 
When depressed on this score the only recourse is not to deny 
the sin but to be unconcerned about it. Sin blithely. That is the 
real sense of the famous pecca fortiter. We are real sinners, 
Very well. But God can forgive us and still use us. So then, no 
mithering, but up and on. 


But how if God is not disposed to forgive us? Is He gra- 
cious? Is He good? Is He just? These deepest of all problems 
were forever recurring. Where lies the answer? One never 
knows where, but always somewhere. To inquire after the start- 
ing point of Luther’s theology is futile. It begins where it can. 
Christ himself appears variable, sometimes as a good Shepherd 
and sometimes as the avenging Judge.”* If then Christ appeared 
hostile, Luther would turn to God and would recall the first 
commandment, “I am the Lord thy God.” This very pronounce- 
ment is at the same time a promise, and God must be held to His 
promises. “In such a case we must say, ‘Let go everything in 
which I| have trusted. Lord, thou alone givest help and comfort. 
Thou hast said that thou wouldst help me. I believe thy word. Oh, 
my God and Lord, I have heard from Thee a joyful and comfort- 
ing word. | hold to it. | know Thou wilt not lie to me. No mat- 
ter how Thou mayest appear, Thou wilt keep what Thou hast 
promised, that and nothing else’.”"* On the other hand, if God 
hides himself in the stormclouds which brood over the brow ot 
Sinai, then gather about the manger, look upon the infant Jesus 
as he leaps in the lap of his mother, and know that the hope of the 
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world is here.** Or again, if Christ and God alike are unap- 
proachable, then look upon the firmament of the heavens and 
marvel at the work of God who sustains them without pillars.” 
Or take the meanest flower and see in the smallest petal the hand- 
diwork of God." 


All of the external aids of religion are to be prized. Luther 
attached great importance to his baptism. When the devil assail- 
ed him he would answer, “I am baptized.” In his conflicts with 
the Catholics and the radicals he reassured himself similarly 
by making appeal to his doctorate. This gave him authority and 
the right to speak.”° 

But always and above all else the one great objective aid 
for Luther was the Scriptures, because this is the written rec- 
ord of the revelation of God in Christ. “The true Christian pil- 
grimage is not to Rome or Compostella, but to the prophets, the 
Psalms, and the Gospels.’”** The Scriptures assumed for Luther 
an overwhelming importance, not primarily as a source book 
for anti-papal polemic but as the one ground of certainty. He 
had rejected the authority of popes and councils and could not 
make a beginning from within as did the prophets of the inward 
word. The core of his quarrel with them was that in moments of 
despondency he could find nothing within but utter blackness. 
He was completely lost unless he could find something without 
on which to lay hold. And this he found in the Scriptures. 


He approached them uncritically, from our point of view, 
but not with credulity. Nothing so amazed him in all the biblical 
record as the faith of the participants: that Mary credited the 
annunciation of the Angel Gabriel; that Joseph gave credence 
to the dream which allayed his misgivings ;°° that the shepherds 
believed the opening of the heavens and the angels’ song ;** that 
the wise men were ready to go to Bethlehem at the word of the 
prophet.*’ There were three miracles of the Nativity: that God 
became man, that a virgin conceived, and that Mary believed, 
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and the greatest of these was the last.°* When the wise men re- 
lied upon their judgment and went straight to Jerusalem with- 
out consulting the star, God lifted it out of heaven and left them 
bewildered to make inquiry of Herod, who then called his wise 
men and they searched the Scriptures. And that is what we must 
do when we are bereft of the star.” 


But this is just the point were Luther’s lead begins to elude 
us. We can follow him well enough in the description of his dis- 
tress. It is when he offers us this way out that we are cast down, 
Must we leave him now like some Virgil in Purgatory and seek 
in another the Beatrice who may be able to conduct us to Para- 
dise? Perhaps a word of Luther may help us, after all, for he 
declared that the gospel is not so much a miracle as a marvel, 
non miracula sed mirabilia. There is no better way to feel the 
wonder than to take Luther as guide. Let him portray for us, 
with all his power and poignancy, the spiritual despondencies 
of the Biblical characters and the way in which they were able 
to find the hand of the Lord. 


Take, for example, Luther’s portrayal of the sacrifice of 
Isaac by Abraham. Save for the initial assumption that God 
commanded the sacrifice and that the angel intervened in the 
end, all else is the record of an inner struggle which is not hard 
to translate into the story of an emerging insight or an unfold- 
ing revelation. Hear Luther as he expounds the tale: 


Abraham was told by God that he must sacrifice the son of his old age 
by a miracle, the seed through whom he was to become the father of 
kings and of a great nation. Abraham turned pale. Not only would he 
lose his son, but God appeared to be a liar. He had said, “In Isaac 
shall be thy seed,” but now he said, “Kill Isaac.” Who would not hate 
a God so cruel and contradictory? How Abraham longed to talk it over 
with someone! Could he not tell Sarah? But he well knew that if he 
mentioned it to anyone he would be dissuaded and prevented from carry- 
ing out the behest. The spot designated for the sacrifice, Mount Moriah, 
was some distance away; “and Abraham rose up early in the morning and 
saddled his ass and took two of his young men with him and Isaac his 
son. And he clave the wood for the burnt offering.” Abraham did not 
leave the saddling of the ass to others. He himself laid on the beast 
the wood for the burnt offering. He was thinking all the time that these 
logs would consume his son, his hope of seed. With these very sticks 
that he was picking up the boy would be burned. In such a terrible case 
should he not take time to think it over? Could he not tell Sarah? With 
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what inner tears he suffered. He girt the ass and was so absorbed he 
scarcely knew what he was doing. 

He took two servants and Isaac, his son. In that moment everything 
died in him: Sarah, his family, his home, Isaac. This is what it is to 
sit in sackcloth and ashes. If he had known that this was only a trial, 
he would not have been tried. Such is the nature of our trials that while 
they last we cannot see to the end. “And on the third day Abraham 
lifted up his eyes and saw the place afar off.” What a battle he had 
endured in those three days! There Abraham left the servants and the 
ass and he laid the wood upon Isaac and himself took the torch and 
the sacrificial knife. All the time he was thinking “Isaac, if you knew, 
if your mother knew that you are to be sacrificed.” “And they went both of 
them together.” The whole world does not know what here took place. 
They two walked together. Who? The father and the dearest son; the 
one not knowing what was in store but ready to obey, the other cer- 
tain that he must leave his son in ashes. Then said [saac, “My father.” 
And he said, “Yes, my son.” And Isaac said, “Father, here is the fire 
and here the wood, but where is the lamb?” He called him father and 
was solicitous lest he had overlooked something, and Abraham said, 
“God will himself provide a lamb, my son.” 

When they were come to the Mount, Abraham built the altar and laid 
on the wood, and then he was forced to tell Isaac. The boy was stupefied. 
He must have protested, “Have you forgotten: I am the son of Sarah 
by a miracle in her age, that I was promised and that through me you 
are to be the father of a great nation?’ And Abraham must have 
answered that God would fulfill his promise even out of ashes. Then 
Abraham bound him and laid him upon the wood. The father raised 
his knife. The boy bared his throat. If God had slept an instant the 
lad would have been dead. I could not have watched. I am not able 
in my thoughts to follow. The lad was as a sheep for the slaughter. 
Never in history was there such obedience save only in Christ. But God 
was watching and all the angels. The father raised his knife, the boy 
did not wince. The angel cried, “Abraham, Abraham!” See how divine 
majesty is at hand in the hour of death. We say, “In the midst of life 
we die.” God answers, “Nay, in the midst of death we live.”’” 


Luther once read this story for family devotions. When he 
had finished, Katie, his wife, said, “I do not believe it. God would 
not have treated his son like that.” “But Katie,” answered Luth- 
er, “He did.” 


Hear Luther also as he describes the passion of Christ. The 
narrative is placed on a most human level. We are reminded that 
the death of Christ was of all the most terrible because it was an 
execution. This means death at a known moment for one who is 
fully aware of what is involved. In old age the angel of death 
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often muffles his wings and permits us to slip peacefully away.” 
Jesus went to his death in full possession of his faculties. He 
suffered even more than did the malefactors. A robber was simp- 
ly crucified, not at the same time reviled. To Christ were spoken 
words of raillery, “If you are the Son of God, come down.” As 
if to say, “God is just. He would not suffer an innocent man to 
die upon a cross.” Christ at this point was simply a man and it 
was for him as it is for me when the devil comes and says, ‘You 
are mine.” After the reviling of Christ, the sun was darkened 
and the earth trembled. If a troubled conscience shudders at the 
rustling of a wind-blown leaf, how much more terrible must it 
have been when the sun was blotted out and the earth was shaken. 
Christ was driven to a cry of desperation. The words are re- 
corded in the original tongue that we may sense the stark deso- 
lation: Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani? My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?” But note this, the prayer of the forsaken 
began, “My God.” The cry of despair was a confession of faith.” 


What wonder then that Luther, in the year of his deepest 
depression, composed “A Mighty Fortress is our God.” 
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THIRTY YEARS OF CALVIN STUDY 


Joun T. McNetLi 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City 


Since the close of World War I the study of Calvin has 
been advanced by the labors of many scholars.* This article 
presents a classified bibliography of what in the writer’s judg- 
ment are the materials of chief importance in this enlarging 
held of research. A similar treatment of the historical literature 
concerned with the Reformed churches of Europe to the open- 
ing of the Thirty Years’ War is in preparation. For reasons 


*Only a few references can be made to the numerous works of bibliographical 
guidance in which I have found help. Karl Schottenloher’s standard Bibliographic 
zur deutschen Geschichte im Zeitalter der Glaubensspaitung, 1517-1585 (Leipzig, 
1933-40), offers in Volumes I and II (Personen) and in Volume V_ (Nachtrige) 
a reasonably comprehensive listing of Calvin materials to 1940. Indexes and lists 
in the following publications have also been heipful in identifying titles: Theolo- 
gische Literaturzeitung (Leipzig); Bibliographisches Beiblatt der Theologischen 
Literaturzeitung (Leipzig); Theologische Rundschau (Titbingen); Revue d’his- 
toire ecclésiastique (Louvain); Zeitschrift fir Nirchengeschichte (Gotha); Zeit- 
schrift fiir romanische Philologie (Hallie); Churai History (Hartford, Conn.); Re- 
vue historique (Paris); Bulletin de la société de histoire du protestantisme fran- 
cais (Paris); Revue d’histoire et de philosophic religicuses (Strasbourg). The last- 
named journal is so frequently referred to below that the reader will be asked to 
recognize it by the abbreviation RHPR. In volume XXV_ (1945), 1-94, it has a 
classified index for the years 1921-45. A number of bibliographical articles call for 
mention. Robert Centilevre reports critically on major studies of the ’twenties in 
‘“‘Ouvrages récents sur Calvin,’’ RHPR, XVI (1928), 283-99. Peter Barth’s ‘‘ Fiinf- 
undzwanzig Jahre Calvinforschung, 1909-1934’? Theologische Rundschau, Neue Fol- 
ge, VI (19384), 161-75, 246-67, has a selection of German and French materials 
for the greater part of our period. August Lang has reviewed some notable books of 
the early ’thirties in ‘‘Recent German Books on Calvin,’’ Evangelical Quarterly, VI 
(1934), 64-81. T. H. L. Parker’s article ‘‘A Bibliography and Survey of the 
British Study of Calvin, 1900-1940,’? Evangelical Quarterly, XVIII (1946), 123-31, 
and Louis B. Frewer’s Bibliography of Historical Writings Published in Great Britain 
and the Empire, 1940-1945 (Oxford, 1947), have been profitably consulted. The 
periodical, Social Science Abstracts (Menasha, Wis., 1928-32), has numerous ref- 
erences. Three titles which furnish very limited bibliographical guidance on Calvin 
may be added: Shirley Jackson Case and Others, A Bibliographical Guide to the 
History of Christianity (Chieago, 1981); Roland H. Bainton, Bibliography of the 
Continental Reformation; Materials Available in English (Chicago, 1935); Hardin 
Craig, Recent Literature on the Renaissance (University of North Carolina Studies 
in Philology, XLIV, Chapel Hill, 1947), 265-452, ‘‘The French Renaissanee,’’ by 
Samuel F. Will and W. L. Wiley, the Catoloque général of the Pibliothéque Nationale, 
the Catalogue of Printed Books of the Library of the British Museum, and the card 
index of the Library of Congress have also been of service. 

Only published materials are here included. A list of unpublished theses for 
the degrees of M.A., B.D., Ph.D. and Th.D. on topies in church history and historical 
theology, available in American university and seminary libraries, is being com- 
piled by Donald Herbert Yoder. It will contain «a fair number of titles for Calvin 
and Calvinism. 
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easily understood, the studies here noticed are more numerous 
than weighty. In the countries from which we expect the most 
intensive historical work, the writers have been handicapped by 
war and its attendant distractions. Prolonged and cumulative 
labor has been possible only to a few. Many of the shorter pieces 
mentioned here are the occasional work of busy pastors, or the 
obiter scripta of academic scholars chiefly engaged in other 
fields. Despite the disadvantages, a surprising number of com- 
petent and illuminating studies are to be reported. The clash 
of divergent Protestant theologies has stimulated historical in- 
quiry and, since the theological protagonists are chiefly in the Re- 
formed tradition, historical interest has tended to move from 
Luther to Calvin, who has been found to have a great deal more 
to say to the twentieth century than was supposed when the 
century began. To the limited number of admirers and oppo- 
nents of Calvin who formerly pursued Calvin studies, there has 
been added an increasing circle of eager investigators who hold 


‘f him in some sense as either an authority or an ally. Historical 
‘ investigations generated in controversy sometimes emerge as 
works of sincere historical research, profitable to the open- 
\- minded inquirer. 


I have profited by conversation and correspondence with 
Dr. Paul T. Fuhrmann, who has also very kindly loaned me 
nearly a score of the foreign books mentioned below which were 


oe ° ° , - - . ° 
f not otherwise available. Mr. W. Edward Wing assisted in the 

initial search of titles, and prepared many library slips for my 
i use. I owe much to the patience of librarians in the New York 


Public Library and in the libraries of Columbia University and 
Union Seminary, whose time I have consumed and whose 
shelves I have raided. Some books have been kindly sent me 
from the libraries of New Brunswick Theological Seminary, 
Princeton Theological Seminary, and Yale Divinity School. For 
convenience of reference and as an aid to subsequent use, I am 
inserting a number with each title. 


I. LIFE AND WORK OF CALVIN 


World War I delayed the monumental work of Emile 
Doumergue, Jean Calvin, les hommes et les choses de son temps 
(Lausanne, 1899-1927).* Volume V, the second of the two vol- 
umes on Calvin's thought, appeared in 1917, but volume VI 
(La lutte) was held until 1926, and volume VII (Le triomphe) 
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came out a year later, completing the work. The last two vol- 
umes constitute Part IV of the whole and treat the work of 
the Reformer as distinct from his thought. As in the earlier 
parts, Doumergue’s industrious research makes the reader fa- 
miliar not only with Calvin but also with the labors and opin- 
ions of countless writers in the whole history of Calvin inter- 
pretation. Calvin is Doumergue’s hero, and the biographer’s en- 
thusiasm delivers him from all tediousness as he takes his joy- 
ous way through the mass of data. In volume VI he gives more 
than 300 pages to the Servetus case and related matters. In the 
latter part of volume VII we are shown the data of Calvin’s im- 
pact upon the countries of Europe. While, unfortunately, for 
his learned disciple Calvin can do no wrong, and although he 
is presented in a guise more than justifiably agreeable to modern 
social liberals, the work has great value also merely as a record of 
undubitable facts, and will, probably remain indispensable for 
long years to come. In an introduction to Allan Menzies, A Study 
of Calvin and Other Papers (London, 1918),* James Moffat re- 
marked that Doumergue’s Calvin resembles Masson’s Milton 
in its scale and spirit. Doumergue’s other Calvin studies with- 
in our period include a little book, Le caractére de Calvin (Par- 
is, 1921).° Jean-Daniel Benoit in Jean Calvin: la vie, VPhomme, 
la pensce (Ne uilly, 1933)* presents what he calls ° ‘the quintes- 
sence of the seven big volumes of my old master, Dean Emile 
Doumergue.” Benoit has a knowledge of the sources, but the book 
is mainly an excellent condensation (275 pages ). 

The volume by Jean Moura (pseudonym for Simone Lou- 
vet) and Paul Louvet, Calvin (Paris, 1931), dwells upon un- 
favorable details of the Geneva discipline and incidentally sug- 
gests a line of development from Calvin through Fourier to 
communism. It has appeared in English as Calvin, a Modern 
Biography (Garden City, New York, 1932).° Peter Barth’s 
article, “Calvin, Johann” in the dictionary Religion in Ge- 
schichte und Gegenwart, | ( Leipzig, 1927),° gives a condensed 
summary of Calvin’s life, adopting an early date for his con- 
version (1527-28). (See below p. 224). Emanuel Stickelberger, 
author of poetry 7 fiction and of an oft-printed popular his- 
tory of the Reformation, in Calvin: Eine Darstellung (Gotha, 
1931; I have not seen the edition of Stuttgart, 1943),’ offered 
a lively portrait of Calvin, marked by the use of striking quota- 
tions and vivid comment. Stickelberger writes with warm ad- 
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miration of the Reformer, and is armed with knowledge. Like 
Doumergue, he is intent on rescuing Calvin from his antagonistic 
biographers, such as F. W. Kampschulte “who did not grasp 
Calvin and did not like him.”’ A short study with a similar aim 
by Ernst Pfisterer, Calvins Wirken in Genf (Essen, 1940),° 
and M. C. Slotemaker de Bruine’s small book Calivnjn (Zut- 
phen, 1934),° appear from reviews to be worth mention. 

Since Doumergue’s, probably the most extensive general 
work on Calvin is Renato Freschi’s Giovanni Calvino, volume I, 
La Vita; Il, Il Pensiero (Milan, 1934)."° The second volume is 
the more important (see below p. 221). Volume I is an objective 
recital of the life, labors, and struggles of the Reformer. The 
story is independently told, though many special studies have 
been consulted. The attitude is one of cool respect sometimes 
giving way to admiration. Two notable one-volume works in 
English deserve attention. The earlier is Robert Nigel Carew 
Hunt’s Calvin (london, 1933.)"' The author has a fine sense 
of proportion, and the book reveals admirably the significant 
events and the personality and character of Calvin. Hunt does 
not become involved in contemporary theological interests, and 
he omits references to much recent Calvin discussion. The work 
is intended merely as a biography, and as such it is unsurpassed. 
The second important English book is James Mackinnon’s Cal- 
zn and the Refor mation (London, 1936).’* Unlike Hunt, Mac- 
kinnon is unsympathetic toward his subject, and seems to de- 
oe of him modern attitudes which are lacking. There is a 
good introductory chapter, chiefly on Zwingli, and the brief ac- 
count of Calvin’s theology. has much to commend it. A dispro- 
portionately extended treatment of the Servetus episode re- 
sults in undue compression at other points. Readers of Mac- 
kinnon’s ealier works, including his four-volume Luther and 
the Reformation, have felt some disappointment in his Calvin, 
and continental reviewers have been cool. To these may be add- 
ed That Frenchman, John Calvin (New York, 1939)"* by Rob- 
ert Whitefield Miles, a fairly ample book written in a popular 
vein, and Albert Hyma’s elementary and somewhat controver- 
sially defensive sketch, 4 Life of John Calvin (Grand Rapids, 
1934) .™ 

The most fundamental general work in French is by a 
Roman Catholic layman, Pierre Imbart de la Tour, and forms 
volume IV of that author’s Les Origines de la Réforme, with 
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the volume title Jean Calvin: I’Institution Chrétienne (Paris, 
1935)."° Imbart’s early death (1925) while eagerly at work 
on the volume is much to be regretted. In its incomplete state 
the manuscript was faithfully edited by J. Chevalier (cf. Revue 
des deux mondes, CIV 11934], 140-71,"° with an advance print- 
ing of the chapter | Book I, Chapter 1V! on Calvin’s personal- 
ity). Imbart was fascinated by the personality and mind of Cal- 
vin, but finds him lacking “tenderness” and (quite erroneously 
as others have since shown) insensible to beauty. In common with 
Hunt and Freschi, he holds that it was not until (May) 1534, 
that Calvin “put in accord his belief and his conscience.” He 
credits Calvin with the genius to understand that if the new 
faith was to replace the old it must construct “a new Catholi- 
cism uniquely founded upon the Word of God” and adopt “the 
Catholic ideas of universality and authority.” But the limits of 
his success were set by the fact that he could not detach the 
peasant from his saints. For reviews of Hunt, Imbart, and 
Mackinnon see August Lang, “Drei neue Calvin Biographien,” 
Theologische Studien und Kritiken, CVIL (1936), 448-63, and 
Evangelical Quarterly 1X (1937), 256-70. Josef Bohatec re- 
views Imbart and Mackinnon in Zertschrift fiir Kirchenge- 
schichte, LV II (1941), 605-07. Henri Strohl has a (largely the- 
ological) review of Imbart in RHPR, XX (1940), 155-61. Hen- 
ri Hauser comments on Stickelberger (French edition, 1936) 
and Mackinnon in Revue historique, CLXXXIII (1938), 
91-97. 


Jacques Pannier, an industrious and competent Calvin 
scholar, has given much attention to special phases of the re- 
former’s career. In Recherches sur I évolution religieuse de Cal- 
vin jusqu'a sa conversion, Cahiers d2 la RHPR, No. 8 and pub- 
lished in that journal, III (1923), 189-209; 277-323," Pan- 
nier discusses Calvin’s reference to his subita conversio. He 
puts forth the novel view that swbita may be taken as a past 
participle rather than an adjective and in that case is faultily 
rendered by the French subite, sudden. The conversion thus be- 
comes a process that is undergone; and he sees evidence that by 
1532 it was completed in Calvin’s resolution to dedicate him- 
self wholly to God. As we have seen, other competent scholars 
have favored a later date. Their position is adopted in a valu- 


able study by Franco Callandra, ““Appunti sullo sviluppo spir- 
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ituale della giovanezza di Calvino,” Revista Storica Italiana, 


Ser. 5, IV (1939), 175-225." 


The suggestion that Bucer had an influence in Calvin’s 
conversion is considered and rejected by Hastings Eells in “ Mar- 
tin Bucer and the Conversion of John Calvin,” Princeton The- 
ological Review, XXII (1924), 402-19." Pannier, in his Calvin 
a Strasbourg (Strasbourg, 1925),” first printed in RHPR, IV 
(1924), 420-48 ; 504-33, discusses Calvin’s relations with Bucer. 
With this may be mentioned his Caivin a Ferrare ( Montpel- 
lier, 1929). In his Recherches sur la formation intellectuelle de 
Calvin, Cahiers de la RHPR, No. 25 (Paris, 1931), and in 
that review, X (1930), 145-76; 264-85; 410-47, Pannier shows 
the young scholar in his humanist environment, examines his 
knowledge of Erasmus, Lefevre, Budé, Marguerite of An- 
gouléme, and de Berquin, considers the influence of foreign re- 
q formers upon him and makes some observations on his style. 
4. In Mélanges offerts @ M. Abel Lefranc (Paris, 1936)” he has 
{ an acute study (pp. 161-69) dating an early letter of Calvin to 
. the Princess Renée and shedding light on the chronology of the 
years 1536-41. His Maison de Calvin . . . (Paris and Noyon, 
1939) is a catalogue describing 117 Calvin items and over 400 
dl for the early Protestantism of Northern France in the Calvin 

museum at Noyon. (One wonders what Calvin would think of 
i> this modern “Jnventory of Relics’, but the relics are presum- 
ably genuine and no miracles are claimed!). Pannier’s “Calvin 
et les Tures,” Revue historique, CLXXXVITI (1937), 268-86 
shows the Reformer alert to the Turkish peril but ignorant of the 
Koran. 


Calvin’s intellectual development has also been fruitfully, 

and somewhat more fully, investigated by Quirinus Breen in 

John Calvin: A Study of French Humanism (Grand Rapids, 

1932).** Breen has brought new evidence on Calvin’s associa- 

tion with the law scholars, Etoile, Alciati, and Duchemin, and 

has examined the ideas of the Seneca Commentary of 1532 and 

the deposit of humanism in Calvin’s mind. I mention in this 

context Josef Bohatec’s “Calvin et ’humanisme,” Revue Ms- 

torigue, CLXXXIII (1938), 207-41;° CLXXXV_ (1939), 

71-104, though it is mainly not biographical but concerned with 

Calvin’s reactions to and judgments of a series of minor hu- 
i manist writers. A. Mitchell Hunter has a well-informed short 
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article on ‘The Erudition of John Calvin,” Evangelical Review, 
XVIII (1946), 199-208.” 

E. Jarry’s Les écoles de l'université d'Orléans (Orleans, 
1919)* describes the humanist circle of Calvin’s friend, Fran- 
cois Daniel. W. G. Moore in an important study, La Réforme 
allemande et la littérature francaise (Strasbourg, 1930),”* has 
a section on Calvin (pp. 318-32) anl shows evidence that he 
was probably exposed to the writings of Luther at Paris, Or- 
leans, and Bourges. Karl Brauer gives details of Calvin's brief 
visit to Frankfort in September, 1556, to solve disagreements 
among refugee Protestants there: Die Beziehung Calvins zu 
Frankfurt a. M. (Verein ftir Reformationsgeschichte, 
XXXVIII, Leipzig, 1920).” 

Calvin's later association with Bucer is discussed by Wil- 
helm Pauck in “Calvin and — ” Journal of Religion, IX 
(1929), 237-56." (See below p. 229). Calvin a Strasbourg 1539- 
1541 ( cies and Geneva, 1938)* forms the title of a set 
of S. essays sponsored by the synodal commission of the Re- 
formed Church of Alsace and Lorraine. In the first of these, 
Jean-Daniel Benoit treats Calvin’s varied activities in Stras- ' 
bourg; in the second, “Calvin et Bucer,’ Jaques Courvoisier 
compares these two reformers, ascribing to Calvin greater 
clarity of mind, to Bucer a more irenic spirit. P. Scherding fol- 
lows with a study entitled “Calvin, Mann der Kirche,” with 
reference to the Strasbourg period. The final item is on the Re- 
formed churches of the Strasbourg area, by D. A. Kunz. 


Karl Muller’s “Calvin und die L emg ” Zeitschrift fur 
Kirchengeschichte, Neue Folge IIT ( (1922), 8 3-129" and Wil- 
helm Niesel’s study under the same title in the: same journal, X 

1929), 58-74," have attempted to identify the sources and ele- 
ments of the Libertine party opposed to Calvin. Roland H. Bain- 
ton in his Bernardino Ochino (Florence, 1940) has treated 
(pp. 63-75) Ochino’s stay in Geneva 1542-45, and indicated the 
nature of his other contacts with Calvin. André Bouvier’s Hen- 
rt’ Bullinger, réformateur et consetlleur oecuménique (Paris, 
1940)* gives about 100 pages to the co-operation of Calvin with 
the Zurich leader, including an examination of the Consensus 
Tigurinus. For Calvin and Servetus, apart from the Calvin bi- 
ographies, Roland H. Rainton’s article ““The Present State of 
Servetus Studies,” Journal of Modern History, 1V (1932), 
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79-92, Earl Morse Wilbur’s The Two Treatiscs of Servetus on 
the Trinity, (Harvard Theological Studies, XV1, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1932,*° and the same writer’s authoritative A History 
of Unitarianism: Socianism and Its Antecedents (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1945),** are especially useful. The study by August Hol- 
lard, “Michel Servet et Jean Calvin” in Bibliotheque d’human- 
isme et Renaissance, VI (1945), 171-209," and C. J. Wij- 
naendts Francken’s Michael Servet en zijn Marteldood ; Calvin— 
Servet—Castellion (Haarlem, 1937), (three essays on the 
persons named ), add but little. Stephan Zweig’s Castellio gegen 
Calvin, oder cin Gewissen gegen die Gewalt (Vienna, 1936), in 
English The Right to Heresy (New York, 1936),” has a good 
deal of information and some misinformation. R. H. Bainton’s 
Concerning Heretics ... Attributed to Sebastian Castellio ( Rec- 
ords of Civilisation, XXII, New York, 1935), a translation 
> of the De Hereticis, has an introduction useful to students of 


- Calvin. 
i: Though elements of psychological interpretation enter many 
i: of the biographies there have been remarkably few serious at- 


tempts to psychologize Calvin. It has been said that Otto Ritschl 

- (no. 89 below) does this unjustifiably in his view that the “glory 

of God” concept in Calvin reflects his awareness of the glory 

| of the king of France. The late Dean Shailer Mathews in his 

a. lectures had earlier adopted the same idea. Albert Autin, in 

books published in 1918 and in 1929, promised a book to be en- 

titled Jean Calzin; Essai de biographie psychologique; but I 

- have been unable to discover that it was ever published. Her- 

mann Weber has attempted the task in his Die Theologie Cal- 

vins im Lichte strukturpsychologischer Forschungsmethode 

(Berlin, 1930).** Calvin’s fanaticism, according to this author, 

had its roots not only in his schizoid constitution but also in his 

| French-Latin blood. Geometrical figures are used to illustrate 

| Calvin’s “objective rational individualism’ and the “synthetic 

: objective universalism’ of Thomas Aquinas. But not much 
knowledge of Calvin’s life and works is in evidence. 

Among imaginative treatments of Calvin may be mention- 

ed: Georges Reymond’s Jehan le Théocrate, drame en quartre 


| actes (Lausanne, 1927)** (time 1553; Farel, Servetus, and Cal- 
d . , ~! - . 

i vin’s stepdaughter Judith are among the characters) ; Jerome 
| and Jean Tharaud, La chronique des fréres ennemis (Parts, 
i 

| 


1929) ,*° (a Genevan citizen in 1556 recalls events of half a cen- 
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tury); and'the reprint by Harvard Press (1946) of The His- 
tory of the Kingdom of Basaruah* alleged to be the first Amer- 
ican novel (1715) and the work of Joseph Morgan. 


I]. WRITINGS OF CALVIN 


A considerable number of Calvin’s works have appeared in 
new editions. The Calvini opera selecta edited by Peter Barth 
and Wilhelm Niesel, in five volumes, (Munich, 1926-36)" of- 
fers a well chosen selection critically edited. The full text of the 
Institutio of 1559 is included (vols. III to V). The work (es- 
pecially vol. 1) has been criticised for weaknesses and errors 
by Hans Ruckert, EK. Mulhaupt, and others. For an exchange 
between Barth and Ruckert, see the former’s ‘‘Zu meiner Cal- 
vin-Ausgabe,” and the critic’s reply, Zeitschrift fiir Kirchenge- 
schichte, XLV (1927), 412-18. Rtickert desiderated more ade- 
quate apparatus and felt that the task should have been done 
by a group of scholars in collaboration. An admirable new edi- 
tion of the 1541 French text of the /ustitutio has been present- 
ed by Jacques Pannier and associated scholars: Calvin: Insti- 
tution de la religion chrétienne, four volumes (Paris, 1936-39).** 
At the end of each volume ample historical and textual notes 
are provided by Abel Lecerf (vol. 1) and Max Dominicé (II to 
IV). The introduction points to Calvin’s painstaking effort to 
turn the Latin into completely intelligible French. Volume IV 
has a glossary and an index of names. Otto Weber has used the 
Barth “and Niesel text as the basis of his German translation, 
Calvin: Unterricht in der christlichen Religion ( Neukirchen, 
1936).*° This work was planned in four volumes of which I to 
III would be text. | have seen only Bd. | which contains Calvin’s 
Books I and IT. The second and third volumes, containing Books 
III and IV respectively, have appeared (1937-38). I find no rec- 
ord of the publication of Bd. 1V which was to consist of notes 
and indexes and should prove a highly useful companion vol- 
ume. 


The John Allen translation of the /istitutes” is kept in cir- 
culation by the Presbyterian Board of Education, Philadelphia. 
Since 1909 the editions have contained Benjamin Warfield’s In- 
troduction, “The Literary History of the Institutes.” After 
many reprintings of former editions, the seventh American edi- 
tion appeared in 1936 (2 volumes) with an additional “Account 
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of the American Editions’ by Thomas C. Pears. No English 
edition with adequate apparatus has yet been attempted. 


The quatercentenary of the /nstitutes was commemorated 
in a Spanish translation of the first edition by Jacinto Teran 
with an introduction by B. Foster Stockwell: Juan Calvino: In- 
stitucion de la religion Cristiana (Buenos Aires, 1935).°°* Cip- 
riano de Valera’s introduction to his (1597) Spanish version of 
the 1559 edition follows Dr. Stockwell’s condensed account of 
Calvin’s early life and interpretative analysis of the work. The 
translator has followed the Barth and Niesel text. Notes identi- 
fying passages used by Calvin are appended. 


The Société Calviniste de France has published Ocuvres 
de Calvin, three volumes (Paris, 1934-36)” under the editor- 
ship of Abel Lecerf, Albert-Marie Schmidt, and Jacques Pan- 
nier. The selection is from his French writings other than the 
Institutes. The Geneva committee for the Fourth Centenary 
of Calvin produced a notable miscellany of his short works, 
Calvin homme ad’église (Geneva, 1936).** This includes the Ge- 
neva Articles of 1537, the Zurich Consensus, the ‘“Traité du 
fidele parmi les papistes,” selected fragments of the commen- 
taries and other items. Antiquated l’rench words are followed 
by their modern equivalents in parenthesis. Under the title Um 
Gottes Ehre (Munich, 1924)** Simon Mathias presented Ger- 
man versions of Calvin’s Letter to Francis I, Address to Charles 
V, and other documents. 


Narrowly abridged editions of the Jnstitutes have appear- 
ed in German, Italian, and English. E. F. Karl Muller’s Johann 
Calvin Unterricht in der Christlichen Religion (Erlangen, 1909 
and 1928)" is probably the most extended of these. A selec- 
tion entitled Dalle “Institutione della religione Christiana” ( M1- 
lan, 1944)°° contains a sixty-five page unsigned historical in- 
troduction. Hugh Thompson Kerr, Jr., in 4A Compend of the 
Institutes of the Christian Religion by John Calvin ( Philadel- 
phia, 1939)** has used about one-tenth of Allen’s text in well 
selected extracts. John Calvin’s Instruction in Christianity, an 
abbreviated edition of the Institutes, by John P. Miles, has been 
edited with further abridgement by David Otis Fuller (Grand 
Rapids, 1947). The text is a condensation by the editor. J. W. 
Marmelstein has attempted by textual comparisons to prove, 
against the common view, that Calvin is himself the translator, 
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with assistance from his brother Antoine and Nicholas Col- 
ladon, of the 1559 Latin Jnstitutio to form the French version 
of 1560: Etude comparative des textes Latins et francais de 
'Institution de la religion Chrétienne par Jean Calvin (Gron- 
ingen, 1921). Albert Autin in L’/nstitution Chrétienne de Cal- 
vin (Paris, 1929)” has treated carefully the revisions and edi- 
tions of the Institutes in relation to the events of Calvin’s life. 

Some treatments of the theology of the /ustitutes will ap- 

ar in section ili below. Brief interpretations of the work are 
Wilhelm Pauck’s article, “Calvin’s Institutes of the Christian 
Religion,” Church History, XV (1946), 17-27, and a chapter 
(II) in Books of Faith and Power (New York, 1947)" by 
John T. McNeill. 

A new interest in Calvin’s sermons is shown in the appear- 
ance of numerous selections from his extensive sermon texts. 
Erwin Mulhaupt has published a book of sixteen of the sermons 
in German translation, Johann Calvin, Diener am Wort Gottes, 
emer Auswahl seiner Predigten (Gottingen, 1934).° Eight are 
on Old Testament and eight on New Testament texts. The dates 
are given: they extend over the years 1545 to 1560. Volume ITI 
of the Oeuvres de Calvin (51) consists of sermons on the Na- 
tivity, the Passion, the Resurrection, and the Second Advent 
of Christ. Hanns Rtckert has utilized some of the still con- 
siderable unpublished sermon manuscripts of Calvin in a large 
volume: Predigten iiber das 2.Buch Samuelis in der Ursprache 
nach der Genfer Handschnift I (Neukirchen, 1936).° Miul- 
haupt had earlier written a study of Calvin’s sermons, Die 
predigt Calvins, thre Geschichte, thre Form, uid thre religiosen 
Grundgedanken (Berlin and Leipzig, 1931). This book was 
criticized as showing a wayward selection of Calvin materials, 
and is not helpfully organized. Much is made of the imagery 
used in the sermons. Ernst Bitzer’s Calvin: Abraham Predigten 
(Munich, 1937)° is a German translation of the sermons on 
Abraham from volume LI of the Opera in the Corpus Reforma- 
torum edition, and is designed to show the value of Calvin’s 
use of the Old Testament “as a book of the Church’’—a point 
of interest for political reasons in 1937. T. H. L. Parker in The 
Oracles of God; an Introduction to the Preaching of John Cal- 
vim (London, 1947)* has studied Calvin’s aims and methods as 
a preacher and the circulation of his sermons in Tudor and 
Stewart England. He suggests that Calvin’s sermons affected 
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the norms of English prose style. One (Nativity) sermon in 
English is appended. Parker has made use of Mulhaupt’s Die 
Predigt while critical of his method. 

A new German edition of the Commentaries by Otto We- 
ber was set in progress in the ’thirties, and Christian Reformed 
scholars in America have begun to republish the out-of-print 
English edition (Grand Rapids: Romans, 1947; Hebrews, 1948. 
four others presently forthcoming). The letters of Calvin have 
been searched by writers on different phases of his life and 
thought. W. de Zwart has edited one hundred of them in Cal- 
vin in het licht sijner brieven (Kampen, 1938). The letters 
form the main source of a little book reproducing three lectures, 
Calvin als Mensch, Mann der Kirche und Politiker (St. Gallen, 
1945)" by Ulrich Gutersohn, who uses the text of Rudolf 
Schwarz’s German edition of 1909. Other studies dependent on 
the letters are numbers 193, 194 and 228 below. I am indebted 
to Matthew Spinka for the information that F. M. Dobias has 
a Czech translation of Sadoleto’s Geneva letter and Calvin’s 
reply, with an introduction of 162 pages by J. L. Hromadka: 
Calvin: kardinal a reformator (Prague, 1936). 

Jacques Pannier has an edition of the Preface written 
by Calvin for Olivétan’s New Testament: £pitre a tous les 
amateurs de Jesus Christ: Préface a la traduction francaise du 
Nouveau Testament par Robert Olivétan (1535), (Paris, 
1929)." Albert Autin has presented with an ample introduction, 
notes and appendices, two vivid controversial tracts: Traité de 
reliques, suivi de ! Excuse a Messieitrs les Nicodémites (Col- 
lections des chefs d’oeuvre méconnus, no. 13, Paris, 1921). In 
the Oeuvres de Calvin (51) II (1935), Albert-Marie Schmidt 
has edited, with a preface by Pannier, the Reply to Sadoleto, 
the Little Treatise on the Holy Supper, and the Des scandales. 
The Psychopannychia has been edited by Walter Zimmerli 
(Quellenschriften sur Geschichte des Protesiantismus, no. 13, 
Leipzig, 1932). Frederick Eby, in Early Protestant Educa- 
cators (New York, 1931), has a section on Calvin in which he 
presents a translation of the By-Laws of the Academy of Ge- 
neva (252-68). Arthur Piaget has edited the ample report of 
the Lausanne Disputation, Les actes de la dispute de Lausanne 
1536 (Neuchatel, 1928),”° from the fair copy made by Viret’s 
secretary, Mercier, who had the original notes of the four secre- 
taries of the conferences. Calvin’s “speeches are, of course, in- 
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cluded. The /nstruction of 1537, which is Calvin’s own fifty- 
page epitome of the /istitutes for popular use, was included by 
Peter Barth in the Opera Selecta, volume I. It has appeared in 
an Italian translation by Valdo Viney (Pinerola, 1937),"° and 
Paul T. Fuhrmann has ready for publication the first English 
translation. A new bibliography of Calvin’s writings, Jean Cal- 
vin, bibliographie de ses oeuvres (Paris, 1939), is the work 
of A. Tschmerzine and M. Plee. 

Increasing attention has been given to Calvin’s French 
style and historic position as one of the chief founders of modern 
French prose. Jacques Pannier has revised an earlier short 
study which appears as Calvin écrivain, sa place et son réle dans 
lustoire de la langue et de ia littérature francaise (Publications 
de la Société calviniste de France, 3, Paris, 1930).** Pannier 
cites numerous comments on Calvin's style from that of John 
Sturm to this century. Abel Lefranc in ‘Calvin et I’éloquence 
francaise,” Bulletin de la société de histoire du Protestantisme 
francais, LXNXXITI (1934), 173-93," and Jean Plattard in 
Le beau style de Calvin (Bulletin de l Association Guillaume 
Budé, LXIl, Number 22, Paris, 1939),°° have celebrated the 
merits of his style. Plattard has an article “Calvin et l’éloquence 
francaise,” in Revie bleu, politique et littéraire, LXXIII1 
(1935), 206-10,*' in which he stresses the use by Calvin of 
simple images to render into popular French abstract Latin 
words; his tristesse, and his brevity. It was Bossuet who first 
spoke of Calvin's s/vle triste; the adjective is interpreted by 
modern scholars to mean austere but not morose. Raoul Mor- 
cay in his La Renaissance, 11 (Paris, 1935),° treats Calvin 
(and Protestant poets of France) with admiration. This work 
isa history of ideas as well as of literary forms. Hedwig Ruff 
in Die fransdsischen Briefe Calvins: Versuch einer stilist- 
ischen Analyse (Glarus, 1937)** has examined the style of Cal- 
vin’s letters to great personages—Francis I, Renée, Antoine 
de Bourbon, Somerset, Coligny, and others—with interesting re- 
sults. She refers to his own canons of style, demand for order 
(dispositio), clarity (perspicuitas) and brevity, and to the sin- 
cerity and inward vitality of his writing. Examples are given of 
his contemptuous irony, the variant moods of his exhortations, 
the effective use of figures of speech, and the habit of writing 
words in pairs: “‘pitie et misericorde ... prier et exhorter ... 
chere.et pretieuse,” etc. Another closely labored, though brief 
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study is by Charles Guerlin de Guer, “Sur la langue du picard 
Jean Calvin,” Francaise moderne, V (1937), 303-16.** Guerlin 
investigates the question earlier raised by Abel Lefranc, of the 
Picard element in Calvin’s vocabulary, and exhibits consider- 
able evidence of this. 


Ill. DOCTRINAL STUDIES 


It is widely recognized that a “revival of Calvinism” is 
in process. The word Calvinism may be used legitimately in 
more than one sense, especially with respect to the range of da- 
ta over which it is made to extend. If for the moment we think 
of Calvinism as simply what John Calvin taught, we see a mark- 
ed revival of respectful interest in it, and on a narrower front, 
of assent to its basic tenets. In Paul T. Fuhrmann’s God-Cen- 
tered Religion: an Essay Inspired by Some French and Swiss 
Protestant Writers (Grand Rapids, 1942)*° the strains of Neo- 
Calvinism are specified as the Barthian and the Classic. The 
latter, he notes, is represented by Emile Doumergue, Auguste 
Lecerf, and Jacques Pannier. But even among these we find dif- 
ferences of approach; and the tlood of writing by scholars stim- 
ulated by Karl Barth and Emil Brunner offers much variety. 
Along with Fuhrmann’s important book, the study entitled “Le 
Réveil du Calvinisme” in Etudes sur le Calvinisme by Henri 
Clavier (Paris, 1936)*° and T. H. LL. Parker’s article, “The 
Approach to Calvin,’ Evangelical Quarterly, XVI (1944), 
165-72," will be found useful as introductory reading on the 
New Calvinism. It is more characteristic of Dutch than of 
French classical Calvinism that the interpretation of Calvin 1s 
consciously or unconsciously filtered through confessional doc- 
uments of generations later than Calvin’s own. The French 
writers have generally been more responsive to modern view- 
points and have tended to find these adumbrated in Calvin’s 
thought. Even among those whose appropriation of Calvin's 
theology is so cautiously traditional that they hold it as a closed 
system to be defended at every gate and rampart, some variations 
of interest and interpretation will be discovered. For both Barth 
and Brunner, Calvin’s works offer suggestion and basic ideas 
and, while they contend with one another, they do not fear to 
differ from Calvin and from his more traditional interpreters. 
For this reason they have both been subjected to criticism by the 
latter. These variant attitudes could not fail to stimulate re- 
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search. Contributions to this research by Lutherans, Roman 
Catholics, and relatively disinterested historians of thought and 
culture have also been considerable. The result is an unman- 
ageably extensive literature of interpretation of which a selec- 
tion only can be brought to notice here. 

Before the ascendancy of the Theology of Crisis, Paul 
Wernle wrote his ample study, Calvin (Tiibingen, 1919),* 
which is volume III of his Der evangelische Glaube nach den 
Hauptschriften der Reformatoren, volumes I and II being on 
Luther and Zwingli respectively. He unfolds the growth of 
Calvin’s system by exploring in turn the editions of the /n- 
stitutes. The first edition is treated at greatest length, and in 
later sections he deals with elements later added and the notable 
features of each book of the final edition. Wernle discounts 
the charge that Calvin is an Old Testament legalist: he is not 
more Jewish than Paul. A. Mitchell Hunter's The Teaching 
of Calvin (Glasgow, 1920)” has served as a useful textbook on 
the writings, doctrines, and discipline of the Reformer. Hunt- 
er has a good chapter on the commentaries. He writes with 
warm appreciation tempered by gentle criticism. Henry Os- 
born Taylor has thirty-five vivid pages on the thought, style, 
and personality of Calvin in his Thought and Expression in the 
Siateenth Century (New York, 1920), I, xvii.”° 

Volume II of Freschi’s Calvino, (10), offers in eleven 
chapters a systematic description of Calvin’s thought. His aim 
is to “remain seriously adherent to the whole thought of the 
Reformer” rather than to seize upon isolated passages. He has 
evidently read Calvin thoroughly, as well as a large body of 
modern Calvin studies. The Church Fathers, especially Augus- 
tine, the Scholastics, and the German Reformers often enter his 
pages. He writes as a philosopher but is respectful to theo- 
logians who like Calvin are not philosophers. Paul T. Fuhr- 
mann writes me that Freschi “has entered into the inner flux 
of Calvin’s thought.”’ Otto Ritschl’s Die reformierte Theologie 
des 16. und 17. Jahrhunderts (Dogmengeschichte des Pro- 
testantismus, IIT, Gottingen, 1926)"' gives a systematic treat- 
ment of Calvin in relation to Zwingli and Luther, and affirms 
the dominance of the doctrine of predestination in his theology, 
which Ritschl presents rather unsympathetically. The well- 
known book by the Princeton scholar, Benjamin B. Warfield, 
Calvin and Calvinism (New York and London, 1931)* consists 
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of essays published 1908-15 and thus in content antedates our 
period. Heinrich Heppe’s century-old Die Dogmatik der evan- 
gelisch-refornuerten Kirche has appeared in a new edition by 
Ernst Bizer (Neukirchen, 1938)**. Other studies little affected 
by Barthianism are John S. Whale’s Christian Doctrine (Lon- 
don, 1941, frequently reprinted)” which rests on a Calvinist base 
and has elements of interpretation of Calvin; and Arthur 
Dakin’s Calvinism (London, 1941, Philadelphia, 1946)°. Da- 
kin’s book is largely a brief, faithful transcript of Calvin’s ideas; 
it contains also chapters on the early diffusion of Calvinism, 
and a vague closing chapter on Barth and Calvin. 

Auguste Lecerf, who has felt the influence of Dutch inter- 
preters, is a good representative of classical Calvinism, but his 
two-volume Jntroduction a la dogmatique Réformée (Paris, 
1931)°° is introductory only. Volume II defends Calvin’s po- 
sition against that of Roman Catholicism. In his article, “De 
la nécessité d’une restauration de ja dogmatique calviniste,” 
RHPR, II (1922), 408-18," he regards the sovereignty of God 
as the central principle of Calvinism and the point of departure 
for restoring Protestant theology. Jean de Saussure’s 4 I’école 
de Calvin (Paris, 1930)" is an eloquent little book of addresses 
in which he poses and seeks to answer the questions, What is 
God,—man,—Jesus Christ,—the Christian? Saussure mini- 
mizes the value of nature and history for Calvin: these witness 
to God only for the eyes of faith. This book was unfavorably 
reviewed by Ph. Daulte in “Un essai de restauration calvin- 
ienne,” Revue de théologie et de philosopiic (Lausanne), Nou- 
velle série, XIX (1931), 233-61." Daulte incidentally cites 
the once renowned Charles Hodge on behalf of unregenerate 
man in Calvin. 

It is impossible here to bring under close examination the 
numerous volumes arising from the meetings of Calvin societies, 
and from the quatercentenary celebrations of the /nstitutes in 
1936. One of the best of the latter was published a year in ad- 
vance under the auspices of the Bibliotheque Nationale: Etudes 
sur Calvin et le Calvinisme (Paris, 1935).’ International Cal- 
vinist congresses have been held in London (1932), Amsterdam 
(1934), Geneva (1936), and Edinburgh (1938), The titles of 
their published proceedings are respectively: “The Reformed 
Faith, Commonly Called Calvinism (London, 1932) ;’°' Tweede 
internationaal congres van Gereformeerdcn (Calvinisten) 
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(Hague, 1935); de lélection éternelle de Dieu (Geneva, 
1936) ;°* Proceedings of the Fourth Calvinist Congress, edited 
by Stephen Leigh Hunt (Idinburgh, 1938)’. The first Amer- 
ican Calvinist Conference, held in Philadelphia, 1939, produced 
The Sovereignty of God edited by Jacob T. Hogstra (Grand 
Rapids, 1940) ;"° the proceedings of the Second Conference, 
which met in Grand Rapids, 1943, appeared as The Word of 
God and the Reformed Faith (Grand Rapids, 1943).’° A num- 
ber of special studies in these various miscellanies and symposia 
are of sufficient importance to be cited in their appropriate con- 
texts below. Hungarian Calvinists celebrated the Institutes 
ina volume of papers, Kalvin és a Kalvinismus (Debreczen, 
1936). Authors and titles are listed in Schottenloher, Volume 
V, and there is an extended review by L. Hatvani in Gere- 
formeerd Theologish Tijdschrift, XXXVI (1936), 251-59. 
The papers deal with aspects of Calvin’s treatment of scrip- 
ture, points in his theology, and his influence upon Hungarian 
Reformation leaders. 

The reader will not expect to find here a list of the numer- 
ous titles which represent the divergent views on Calvin of Karl 
Barth and Ienul Brunner. Elelp will be found in Walter M. Hor- 
ton’s Contemporary Continental Theology; an Interpretation 
for Anglo-Saxons (London and New York, 1938).’° Barth’s 
decisive, and incisive, Nein! Antwort an Emil Brunner (The- 
ologische Lixistens Heute, no. 14, Munich, 1934),"°? came as a 
reply to Brunner’s Natur wind Gnade (Tubingen, (1934). Brun- 
ner’s expanded and reinforced second edition Natur und Gnade; 
zum Gesprich mit Karl Barth (Tubingen, 1935)"° should be 
used. Brunner affirmed, and Barth flatly denied, a natural the- 
ology in Calvin. More recently Barth has treated Calvin’s doc- 
trines in a simple commentary on the 1545 Confession of Faith 
of Geneva: La confession de fot de léglise; explication du Sym- 
bole des Apotres daprés le catéchisme de Calvin (Neuchatel, 
1943)."" The text was edited by Jean Leuba from shorthand 
notes of six seminars. In France Pierre Maury in “La théo- 
logie naturelle d’aprés Calvin” (Etudes sur Calvin, 1935, pp. 
267-79)'* and Le grand oeuvre de Dieu (Paris, 1937)"* is 
in accord with Barth: Calvin’s “whole work protests’? against 
the notion of man’s natural knowledge of God. Auguste Lecerf 
has severely criticized Barth’s divergence from Calvin on the 
knowledge of God (‘radical agnosticism”) and other points: 
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Revue de théologie et de philosophic, XV (1927), 319. Peter 
Barth in the article “Calvin” in Religion in Geschichte und Ge- 
genwart, | (6) denies that Calvin's theology grows out of any 
one doctrine such as sovereignty or predestination; it is an as- 
sertion of the Word of God drawn from the scripture, in its 
complex variety and hidden unity. He here denies all trace of 
natural theology in Calvin, and in his study “Das Problem der 
nattirlichen Theologie bei Calvin” (Theolagische Existenz 
Heuic, no. 18, Munich, 1935),'* this position is developed. The 
most scholarly reinforcement of Brunner’s position is found in 
Theologie naturalis bei Calvin (Stuttgart, 1934) ,"° by Gunther 
Gloede, a comprehensive study fortified with ample quotations. 
Gloede treats Calvin’s teaching on creation and nature, and ex- 
amines his doctrines of man with attention to the 7mago Dei con- 
cept, conscience, reason, and art. He agrees with Eugene Choisy’s 
observation (in a short study, Calvin et la science (Geneva, 
1931)" that Calvin thought in terms of a general revelation 
in which pagans and unbelievers share. Wilhelm Lutgert in 
“Calvin’s Lehre vom Schopfer,” Zeitschrift fiir systematische 
Theologie, 1X (1932), 421-40,'" with some criticism of Wernle 
(87) treats Calvin’s doctrine of the knowledge of God as Cre- 
ator in his teaching on predestination and providence. Max Do- 
minicé, in L’Humanité de Jesus d’aprés Calvin (Paris, 1933)"™ 
examines, with many extracts from the New Testament com- 
mentaries, Calvin’s treatment of the compassion, anger, humili- 
ation, and redemptive death of Jesus, bringing to emphasis— 
according to P. Bridel, beyond the evidence (Revue de théo- 
logie et de philosophie, nouvelle série, XXII, 1934, 139-44)— 
the humarity of Calvin himself. Egbert Emmen examines Cal- 
vin’s Christology in relation to his doctrine of God, anthropology, 
and ecclesiology, the last including eschatology: De Christologie 
van Calzvijn (Amsterdam, 1935).""° Hermann Schlingensiepen 
has sought out Calvin’s references to the Sermon on the Mount: 
Die Auslegung der Bergpredigt bet Calvin ( Berlin, 1927)."° He 
organizes his copious material around such themes as “law” and 
the “‘officia caritatis.”’ 

H. Bauke’s Das Problem der Theologie Calvins (Leipzig, 
1922)" was suggested by the contrasted views of Albrecht 
Ritschl and Ernst Troeltsch, who regarded Calvin respectively 
as an epigone of Luther and an independent reformer. He finds 
Calvin appropriating Luther’s ideas, but giving them a new 
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character. In the view of August Lang (Reformierte Kirchen- 
seitung, 1931, no. 19 and the article cited above (p. 207) in 
Evangelical Quarterly, V1, 1934), Bauke stresses the dialectic 
notion of complexio oppositorum to the point of sacrificing the 
unity of Calvin’s doctrine. 

Henry Jacob Weber in a paper entitled “The Formal Di- 
alectical Rationalism of Calvin,’ Papers of the American Church 
History Society, VIII (1928), 19-41’ (Presidential Address, 
1924) discusses the element of complexic oppositorum in Cal- 
vin’s theology and regards him as a logician rather than an his- 
torical exegete in his treatment of Scripture. Alfred de Quer- 
vain’s contributions to Calvin study include Calvin, seine Lehren 
und Kampfen ( Berlin, 1928)"* and Gesetz und Fretheit (Stutt- 
gart, 1930).’** The former is partly biographical; it treats Cal- 
- vin’s thought at points of opposition to Roman Catholicism and 
sectarianism. A student of Wernle, De Quervain has become in 
large degree a disciple of Barth. 

Kemper Fullerton in Prophecy and Authority (New York, 
1919), 139-64," sheds light on Calvin’s use of typology and 
other aspects of his interpretation of scripture. J. A. Cramer’s 
Die Heilige Schrift bei Calvin (Utrecht, 1926)'*? was defended 
in his article ““Calvijn en de Heilige Schrift,” Niewe Theolo- 
gische Studien, XV (1932), 197-211,’ against D. J. DeGroot’s 
Calvijns opvatting over de inspiratie der Heilige Schrift (Am- 
sterdam, 1931)."** Cramer distinguishes the notions of ““Word” 
and “Scripture” in Calvin: he believed the scripture because he 
heard God’s voice in it and this did not mean subscription to 
every detail of its content. Henri Clavier’s Etudes sur le cal- 
vinisme (86) has two competent studies: ‘‘La parole de Dieu 
et ’unité de l’église universelle d’apres Calvin,’ and ‘Calvin 
commentateur biblique.” In the former he rejects the view that 
Calvin is a strict scriptural literalist: the Word is in the scrip- 
ture in a dynamic way. In one of thirteen appendices (no. 4) 
he gives statistics of Calvin’s citations of scripture showing a 
great preponderance for the New Testament. The second pa- 
per aims to show from the Commentaries “not that Calvin is 
biblical but the way in which he is biblical.” In the main Clavier 
reinforces with evidence of his own, the views of Doumergue 
(“that Calvinus Redivivus”’). Rupert E. Davies has an extended 
independent critical evaluation of the conception of scripture 
authority in Calvin: The Problem of Authority in the Continen- 
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tal Reformers; a study of Luther, Zwingli and Calvin (London, 
1946).*** Paul L. Lehmann is closer to Clavier than to Davies, 
but indebted to neither, in ‘The Reformers’ Use of the Bible,” 
Theology Today, 111 (1946), 328-44.**° 

Hermann Barnikol’s Die Lehre Calvins vom unfreien Wil- 
len und thr Verhaltnis zur Lehre der ttbrigen Reformatoren 
und Augustins (Neuwied, 1927)**° shares with Joachim Beck- 
mann’s earlier treatise, Vom Sakrament bet Calvin (117) the 
view that Calvin’s doctrine of predestination and grace is deriv- 
ed not from the German Reformers but from Augustine. Cal- 
vin is the “reimspristinator” of the Augustinian theology. Hans 
Emil Weber in Reformation, Orthodoxie und Rationalismus, 
Teil I, Von der Reformation sur Orthodoxie, 1 Halbband (Gut- 
ersloh, 1927)" treats a number of topics within Calvin’s the- 
ology in relation to the thought of Bucer, Melanchthon, and Osi- 
ander. Calvin’s quarrel with Osiander over the doctrine of justi- 
fication, which the Nuremberg theologian, according to 
Calvin, confused with regeneration, is treated by Wilhelm 
Niesel in “Calvin wider Osianders Rechtfertigungslehre,” 
Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, XLVI (1928), 410-30,'"°— 
a study inspired by E.Hirsch’s Die Thelogie des Andreas Osi- 
ander (Gottingen, 1919)."* Peter Brunner’s om Glauben bei 
Calvin (Tubingen, 1925)*** includes materials from the Re- 
former's systematic works, commentaries, and sermons, and 
considers faith as a turning point in history. Covering a like 
range of Calvin’s writings, Alfred Gohler has expounded 
his doctrine of sanctification and its relation to  justi- 
fication and works: Calvins Lehre von der Heiliqung (Munich, 
1934). Etienne de Peyer discusses “Calvin’s Doctrine of D1- 
vine Providence” in the Evangelical Quarterly, X (1938), 30- 
45,**° a topic to which Josef Bohatec had devoted a fuller study 
(1909). 

Responding to Hans Engelland’s Gott und Mensch bet Cal- 
vin (Munich, 1934),"** Hans Otten attempts to define the place 
of predestination in Calvin’s thought and connects it with his 
soteriology rather than with the doctrine of divine sovereignty: 
Calvin’s theologische Anschauung von der Praedestination 
(Munich, 1938).** Lorraine Boettner in The Reformed Doctrine 
of Predestination (Grand Rapids, 1932)’ allows Calvin only 
twenty pages near the end. C. Friethoff, O. P. has compared Cal- 
vin with Aquinas on the decrees of God, merit, etc., in Due 
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Praedestinationslehre bei Thomas von Aquin und Calvin 
(Freiburg 1. d. S, 1926). On the author's interpretation, 
neither theologian was “‘infralapsarian.’’ A similar topic has 
been treated by A. D. R. Polman in Predestinationsleer van 
Augustinus, Thomas van Aquino en Calzijn (Leyden, 1936) ,'* 
and Paul Jacobs has examined Calvin’s doctrine of predestina- 
tion in relation to man’s responsibility: Praedestination und 
Verantworthlichkeit bei Calvin (Neukirchen, 1937).** In the 
volume of the Third Calvinist Congress (103), pp. 21-47,'* 
Peter Barth treats Calvin’s doctrine of predestination as based 
strictly upon scripture, but suggests criticisms of his developed 
teaching of double predestination: ‘Die biblische Grundlage der 
Praedestinationslehre bei Calvin.” The same volume contains: 
“Election and Vocation” (75-91)'™ by George S. Hendry; 
“Predestination and History” (118-26) by Donald Maclean; 
“Predestination in the Institutes, 1536-1559" (131-38)"° by 
Stephen Leigh Hunt; “Erwahlung und Verkindigung” (157- 
67)'" by Rudolf Grob; and “La Predestination dans la dog- 
matique calviniste’ (207-35)"* by G. Oorthuys. Discussions 
of the papers are reported. Etienne Gilson in his Gifford Lec- 
tures, The Spirit of Medieval Philosophy (New York, 1936)" 
and in Christianity and Philosophy (New York and London, 
1939)’ from a Thomist point of view considered various ele- 
ments in Calvin’s thought. Herbert Olsson’s Calvin och Reform- 
ationens Theologt (Acta Universitatis Lundensis, Ny foljd 
XL, Lund, 1944)" is a book of over 600 pages closely printed 
and fully annotated. Olsson makes extended comparison of Cal- 
vin and Aquinas with regard to the use of such concepts as an- 
alogia entis, ordo naturae, and imago Det. It is to be hoped that 
this research will not remain locked in a language which few 
scholars are fortunate enough to read. 


The doctrine of common grace in Calvin has been a favorite 
theme of Dutch Calvinist scholars under the influence of Abra- 
ham Kuyper and Herman Bavinck. Hermann Kuiper’s Calvin 
on Common Grace (Grand Rapids, 1930)** describes common 
grace as ‘‘the lustre of God’s image in all men,” divides the topic 
up into three categories, and supplies many citations of Calvin. 
Cornelius van Til has a shorter book on the topic, Common 
Grace (Philadelphia, 1947).** K. Schilder in Zur Begriff sge- 
schichte des “Paradoxen” mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung 
Calvins und des nach-Kierkegaardischen “Paradoxen” (Kam- 
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pen, 1933)** compares Calvin’s, Kierkegaard’s, and Rudolph 
Otto’s use of paradox; he cites numerous related Dutch studies 
here unmentioned. 

Quirinus Breen stressed the Stoic element in Calvin’s hu- 
manism (24). Edouard F. Meylan has an inquiry into the sourc- 
es of Calvin’s notion of adtaphora, which he connects with Cice- 
ro’s De fimbus: “The Stoic Doctrine of Indifferent Things and 
the Conception of Christian Liberty in Calvin's /nstitutio Reli- 
gionts Christianae,” Romanic Review, XXVIII (1937), 135- 
45." Roy W. Battenhouse in “The Doctrine of Man in Calvin- 
ism and in Renaissance Platonism,” an article scheduled for 
early publication in Journal of the History of Ideas,’ discovers 
some “interesting affinities” with Ficino and Pico on the loss and 
restoration of the image of God in man, leading in Calvin to both 
aestheticism and asceticism. For divergent modern American at- 
titudes to Calvin's theology light can be found in Clarence Bou- 
ma’s “Calvinism in American Theology Today” with replies by 
Joseph Haroutunian and Wilhelm Pauck, Journal of Religion, 
XXVIII (1947), 34-54.° Haroutunian and Pauck acknowledge 
the value of Calvin’s theology for today but treat Bouma’s con- 
fessional and fundamentalist Calvinism as a perishing survival. 
D. Kromminga in a paper entitled “And the Barthians”’ in the 
volume of the First Calvinist Conference (105), pp. 65-90, criti- 
cizes the Barthian appropriation of Calvinism as eliminating 
from the realm of nature all correspondence between God and 
man. Cornelius van Til in The New Modernism; an Appraisal 
of the Theology of Barth and Brunner (Philadelphia, 1947)" 
comes vigorously to the defense of the traditional formulae of 
Calvin interpretation. 


IV. CHURCH, MINISTRY, WORSHIP, 
SACRAMENTS, ART 


Calvin’s doctrine of the church was treated at length by 
Doumergue and has received some attention in most of the gen- 
eral works noticed above. Imbart’s sections on this topic have 
rated as the most satisfactory parts of his book (Bohatec). 
Numerous special studies and articles have also been devoted to 
this theme. Peter Barth in “Calvins Verstandnis der Kirche,” 
Zwischen den Zeiten, VIII (1930), 216-33,’” presents Calvin’s 
teaching as opposed alike to individualistic sectarianism and to 
hierarchical Romanism, and as essentially eschatological. Henri 
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Reubelt Pearcy’s “The Meaning of the Church in the Thought 
of Calvin” (Chicago, 1941)** is a short extract from a doctoral 
thesis. In a paper read before the World Alliance of Reformed 
Churches, Western Section, in 1941, ““The Church in Sixteenth 
Century Reformed Theology,” Journal of Religion, XXII 
(1942), 251-69," I presented the outlines of Calvin’s doctrine. 


A question much in discussion has been that of Bucer’s in- 
fluence upon Calvin’s conception of church polity. Jacques Pan- 
nier in Calvin a Strasbourg (21) represented Bucer as rather 
fortifying than prompting Calvin’s views. Gustav Anrich in 
Strassburg und die calvinische Kirchenverfassung (Tibingen, 
1928)'** argued for the predominance of Buccrian elements in 
Calvin's polity. Wilhelm Pauck in “Calvin and Butzer,” (30) 
approving Anrich’s position, affirmed that the Reformed type of 
church is Bucer’s gift to the world through his “brilliant execu- 
tive,’ Calvin. Jaques Courvoisier in La notion d’église chez 
Bucer, dans son développement historique (Paris, 1933),' 
chapter vi, takes a similar viewpoint. Henri Strohl uses FE. Sta- 
helin’s two-volume work on Oecolampadius to show that the 
basis of Bucer’s Strasbourg polity lies in the 1529 Basel regula- 
tions: “La théorie et la pratique des quatre ministéres a Stras- 
bourg avant l’arrivée de Calvin,” Etudes sur Calvin 1935, (100), 
122-44.'"" In this connection, Jaques Courvoisier has a com- 
parative study in the same volume, 105-21: ‘Les catéchismes de 
Geneve et de Strasbourg.’”*”’ 


These studies involve reference to Calvin’s view of the 
ministry, and to his ecumenical interests, subiects which have 
been increasingly inviting to scholars. Jacques Pannier in Cal- 
vin et l’épiscopat (Strasbourg and Paris, 1927),’"° no. 14 of 
Cahiers de la RHPR, in which journal it appeared: VI (1926), 
305-35; 434-70, startled some Calvinists by a documented ar- 
gument that the episcopate is “‘an organic element in integral 
Calvinism.” James L. Ainslie’s The Doctrine of Ministerial Or- 
der in che Reformed Churches im the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries (Edinburgh, 1940)’ takes a contrary position; 
though a work of serious scholarship, it suffers from the omis- 
sion of significant data (review in Journal of Religion, XXII 
(1942), 219-21). “The Doctrine of the Ministry in Reformed 
Theology,” Church History XVI (1943) 77-97,’ by the present 
writer, was a paper read before the Alliance of Reformed 
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Churches in 1942. (All three of these studies mingle with Calvin 
materials evidence of later date. ) 

Meanwhile, stress has been laid upon the ecumenical aspect 
of Calvin’s teaching and labor. In “Calvin's E!forts toward the 
Consolidation of Protestantism,’ Journal of Keligion, VIII 
(1928), 411-33," and in Unitive Protestantism; a Study of 
Our Religious Resources (New York, 1930),"° | presented 
evidence of Calvin’s concern for and efforts to realize church 
unity. Auguste Lecerf’s “La doctrine de l’église dans Calvin,” 
Revue de théologie et de philosophie, nouvelle série XVII 
(1929), 256-70," examined Calvin’s ecumenism and its doc- 
trinal limitations. Eugene Choisy has an article on ‘Calvin et 
l’union des églises” in the Bulletin of the Société de Vhistoire du 
protestantisme francais, LXXXIV_ (1935), 72-90." Donald 
Maclean deals with “the Sovereignty of God and Ecumenical 
Life” in the Second Calvinistic Congress volume (102), 121- 
25.'** In the first of Clavier’s Etudes (85), Calvin’s concern 
for the ecumenical church is treated in relation to his doctrine 
of the Word of God. Ray C. Petry in “Calvin’s Conception of 
the ‘Communio Sanctorum,’ ” Church History, V (1936), 227- 
38,"* examines Calvin’s expressions of that doctrine and dis- 
cusses its ethical implications. W. Kolfhaus in Christusgemein- 
schaft bei Calvin (Neukirchen, 1939)" treats Calvin's idea of 
communion with Christ as dynamic, and discusses its place in 
his doctrine of the sacraments. Karlfried Frohlich takes a wide 
sweep of Calvin’s teaching in a compact book, Gottesreich, Welt 
und Kirche bei Calvin (Munich, 1930),’*° a much superior se- 
quel to his Die Reichgottesidee Calvins (Munich, 1922). 
Frohlich has been castigated by Barthians and traditionalists, 
but the later book rests on good research and is richly sugges- 
tive. It enters upon the fields of ethics and politics, and has a sub- 
stantial section on church and worship. 

Joachim Beckmann made Calvin a close follower of 
Augustine in Vom Sacrament bet Calvin; dte Sacramentslehre 
Calvins in thren Bezichungen zu Augustin (Tiibingen, 1926). 
Wilhelm Niesel, Calvins Lehre vom Abendmahl tm Lichte semer 
lesten Antwort an Westphal (Tiibingen, 1920),'° and Willem 
Frederik Dankbaar, De Sacramentsleer van Calvijn (Amster- 
dam, 1941), have further examined from divergent view- 
points the sources of Calvin’s sacramental teaching, the resem- 
blances and differences between him and Augustine, his debts 
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at this point to other Reformers, and ( Niesel) his defense of his 
position against rigorous Lutherans. A book of first rate im- 
portance is Alexander Barclay’s The Protestant Doctrine of 
the Lord’s Supper: A Study of the Eucharistic Teaching of 
Luther, Zwingli and Calvin (Glasgow, 1927),*** which gives 
eight chapters to Calvin and makes an illuminating comparison 
of his doctrine with that of Ratramnus. Peter Barth in “Calvin 
zum Abendmahlsstreit,” Christliche Welt, XLIII (1929), 817- 
23 ; 922-29,"** referring mainly to the Little Treatise on the Holy 
Supper, shows points of difference between Calvin and Luther. 
Jean de Saussure’s study, “La notion Reformée des sacrements” 
is in Etudes sur Calvin, (1935) (100), 243-65; the article 
“La sainte cene selon Calvin” by E. Pache, Revue de théologie 
et de philosophie religieuses, XXIV (1936), 308-27," and the 
paper “L’Election et le sacrement” by Auguste Lecerf in the 
Third Calvinist Congress volume (103), 252-62," call for 
mention in this context. 

William D. Maxwell in John Knox’s Genevan Service Book 
(Glasgow, 1931)" has shed much light on the emergence of 
Calvin’s liturgy in Strasbourg and its later use in Geneva. 
Maxwell’s Outline of Christian Worship (Oxford, 1936), 112- 
19°" and the chapter (X) by John S. Whale on Calvin in the 
book by Nathaniel Micklem and Others, Christian Worship, by 
Members of Mansfield College, Oxford (Oxford, 1936),’* are 
also valuable. Charles Schneider, assisted by the poet René- 
Louis Piachaud, in La restauration du Psaltier Huguenot 
(Neuchatel and Paris, 1930),’* amid much else of interest, 
features the work of Claude Goudimel, musical contributor to 
the Geneva Psalter. Sir Richard Terry in Calvin's First Psalter, 
1539 (London, 1932)** offers an authoritative edition with 
critical notes. Waldo Selden Pratt has a scholarly examination 
of Calvin’s Psalter: The Music of the French Psalter of 1562 
(New York, 1939).’" Perey A. Scholes discusses Calvin’s en- 
couragement of music in a revealing book The Puritans and 
Music in England and New England (London, 1934)."** Pierre 
Pridoux has an article which may be selected from much else 
written in this field, ‘Le culte protestant et la musique,” Revue 
de théologie et de-philosophic, N. S. XXXIT (1944), 18-35."" 

Jean-D. Benoit’s Calvin, directeur d’dmes (Strasbourg, 
1947)’ faithfully searches the Reformer’s numerous letters of 
spiritual guidance and exhibits other evidence of his emphasis 
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upon this function of the ministry. A. D. R. Polman brings un- 
der review a number of aspects of Calvin's ecclesiology in 
“Vragen van den dag uit de correspondentie van Calvijn en an- 
deren belicht,” Gereformeerd theologish Tijdschrift, XL 
(1939), 26-40; 67-93; 121-37; 169-79.” Polman makes use of 
the material of the letters on the controversy with Rome, and on 
relations with Lutherans and Zwinglians. 


The Collected Papers of Herbert Darling Foster (226) 
shed light on the discipline of Geneva. A suggestive article in 
this field is “Church Discipline: a Comparative Study of Lu- 
ther and Calvin,” Lutheran Church Quarterly, VI (1933), 61- 
83,’"" by James Jensen Raun. 


Léon Wencelius has taken as his province Calvin’s aesthet- 
ics and attitude to art. In “L’Idée de joie dans la pensée de 
Calvin,"RHPR, XV (1935), 70-109" he discussed a neglected 
theme. Later came a series of articles entitled “L’Idée de modeér- 
ation dans la pensée de Calvin,” Evangelical Quarterly, VII 
(1935), 87-94; VIII (1936), 75-93; 297-317." These studies 
were followed by two notable books, L’esth¢ctique de Calvin, 
(Paris, 1937),’ and Calvin et Rembrandt, (Paris, 1937). 
Wencelius brings the fruits of a close examination of Calvin’s 
works and thought to bear upon various aspects of the problem 
of Calvin’s aesthetics; and amply reveals in the Reformer a love 
of the beautiful in the works of God and man that has often been 
denied or overlooked. Rembrandt is represented as exhibiting 
Calvinist preconceptions (e.g., of law and grace in his use of 
light breaking from deep shadow) especially in his_ biblical 
scenes. Mary Paton Ramsay’s Calvin and Art, Considered in 
Relation to Scotland (Edinburgh, 1938)*"' is a competent short 
book written from a similar viewpoint. 


V. ECONOMIC, SOCIAL, AND POLITICAL ETHICS 


The vigorous assertion in the first decade of the century by 
Max Weber that modern capitalism was cradled, if not generat- 
ed, in the teachings of Calvin, and the development, with some 
modification, of this thesis by Ernst Troeltsch in the second dec- 
ade, offered an irresistible challenge to research both from the 
side of economic history and from that of Calvin scholarship. 
Weber’s Die protestantische Ethik und der Geist des Kapitalis- 
mus (1904-05; 2. ed. Tiibingen, 1922)” was translated by Tal- 
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cott Parsons, The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism 
(London and New York, 1930). Troeltsch’s Gesammelte 
Schriften, I (Tubingen, 1923)** incorporated the third edition 
of his Die Soztallehren der christlichen Kirchen und Gruppen 
(1912); the work was translated as Social Teaching of the 
Christian Churches (London and New York, 1931). Before 
the belated [english translation of Weber’s essay, Kemper Ful- 
lerton presented an excellent summary in an article, “Calvinism 
and Capitalism,” Harvard Theological Review, XXI (1928), 
163-98.°"" Weber drew his illustrations largely from Puritanism, 
and never amply searched Calvin’s own teachings, of which he 
held some serious misconceptions. Troeltsch laid emphasis on 
Calvin’s encouragement of thrift and “taboo on idleness.” Dou- 
mergtie assailed the construction put upon his master’s work by 
these writers, e.g., in his Calvin V, 6651f. George O’Brien in 
An Essay on the Economic Effects of the Reformation (Lon- 
don, 1923, reprinted Westminster, Maryland, 1944),°” within 
the general conception of the Reformation as destructive, char- 
acterized Calvin’s authorization of interest as an example of 
“private judgment.” Meanwhile Réchard Henry Tawney’s Re- 
higion and the Rise of Capitalism ( London, 1926, 2. ed., 1929)*°° 
criticized without replacing Weber’s thesis. Tawney’s cautious 
introduction to Parsons’ translation of Weber has a select bibli- 
ography. Freschi, in his Calvino (10) assailed Weber’s assump- 
tion of a basic individualism in Calvin. Amintore Fanfani’s Cat- 
tolicesimo e Protestantesimo nella formastone storica del cap- 
italismo ( Milan, 1934),*" translated as Catholicism, Protestant- 
ism and Capitalism (New York, 1936) weakened Weber’s po- 
sition by evidence of pre-Protestant capitalism. Numerous 
studies of economic conditions in Calvinist and non-Calvinist 
areas of Europe in the sixteenth century and later have exposed 
the vulnerability of Weber’s thesis. Since most of these derive 
their data mainly not from Calvin’s writings, they will have to 
be considered in the bibliography of later Calvinism and need 
not be listed here. I mention only a few titles which contain a 
large element of Calvin interpretation. 

The distinguished historian, Henri Hauser, in Les débuts 
de capitalisme (Paris, 1927)** and (with Augustin Renaudet) 
Les débuts de l’age moderne (Paris, 1929, enlarged ed., 1938)°” 
has shown a competent knowledge of Calvin and his relation to 
economic life. Hauser’s articles and published addresses on this 
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theme include a consideration of Calvin’s sanction of interest in 
1545, ‘A propos des idées économiques de Calvin,” in Mélanges 
offerts a Henri Pirenne, I (Brussels, 1926), 211-24," and a 
more general study, “L’économie calvinienne,” Etudes sur Cal- 
vin (1935) (100), 227-42.°" Hauser ascribes to Calvin two 
foundation principles of social and economic life, viz., the laici- 
zation of holiness and social relativism. He is essentially unfa- 
vorable to Weber’s view: the attitudes that characterize ‘the 
spirit of capitalism” are precisely those which Calvin condemns 
in the language of revolutionaries of his time and ours. Henri 
Sée, whose Le XV Je siecle (Paris, 1926)** has a useful chap- 
ter on Calvin, in Les origines du capitalisme moderne (Paris, 
1926,°* Modern Capitalism, Its Origin and Evolution, London 
and New York, 1928) criticizes Weber’s oversimplification. 
Calvin’s cautious permission of moderate interest on money 
takes an important place in these discussions. It has been speci- 
fically treated by Karl Holl in Festgabe Karl Miller (Tubing- 
en, 1922), 178-97°"': “Die Frage des Zinsnehmens und des 
Wuchers in der reformierten Kirche,” reproduced in Gesam- 
melte Aufsdtse sur Kirchengeschichte, 11) (Tubingen, 1928), 
385-403; (this volume has also Holl’s able study “Johannes 
Calvin” of 1909). Calvin, Holl notes, permitted interest only 
within strict limitation of love of neighbor. Conrad H. Moehl- 
mann, in his presidential adar_ss before the American Society 
of Church History, “The Christianization of Interest,” 
Church History, U1 (1934), 3-15," offers evidence of the re- 
laxation of the rules against interest by Calvin’s predecessors 
and contemporaries. André-If. Sayous has studied the question 
of capitalism in Calvin’s Geneva: “Calvinisme et capitalisme: 
’expérience genévoise,” Annales dhistoire écononuque ct so- 
ciale, VII (1935), 225-44.*" He finds that the Calvinist disct- 
pline so restricted capitalism as to keep it in a primitive form. 
A scholarly treatment of Calvin’s ethics as a whole has 
been provided in John Calvin: the Man and His Ethics (New 
York, 1931)** by Georgia Harkness. This work is introduced 
by a brief biography of the Reformer, Part II relates his ethics 
to his theology. In Part [II, “The Caivinistic Conscience and 
Man’s Duty to Man,” we have the first detailed objective ex- 
position of the social teaching of Calvin. References to Weber 
abound and a chapter (ix) is devoted to a critical examination 
of his main contentions. Weber’s thesis is pronounced inade- 
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quate, but is not wholly rejected. It is rejected emphatically by 
Hector M. Robertson in Aspects of the Rise of Economic In- 
dividualism; a Criticism of Max Weber (Cambridge, 1933). 
This author uses data of wide historical range: in the limited 
space he accords directly to Calvin he discusses cogently the 
topic of interest and usury. Frank M. Hnik, enlarging a study 
which appeared in Czech (Prague, 1934), gives a chapter to 
“The Social Consequences of the Theological System of John 
Calvin” in The Philanthropic Motive in Christianity (Oxford, 
1938, chapter xii, pp. 174-210). He is largely dependent on 
Weber, Troeltsch, and Tawney. Albert Hyma’s Christianity, 
Capitalism and Communism (Ann Arbor, 1937)” in chapters 
jii-vi treats the economic theories of Calvin and related topics. 
Here, and in his articles “Calvinism and Capitalism in the Dutch 
Netherlands, 1555-1700,” Journal of Modern History, X 
(1938), 321-43,*" Hyma uses and cites numerous Dutch studies 
not here reviewed, which belong essentially in the field of dis- 
persed Calvinism. He quotes Calvin, particularly the Commen- 
taries, in refutation of Weber and Troeltsch, and in corrobora- 
tion, with additional emphasis, of Hauser’s position. 

Peter Barth simplifies Calvin's ethics by subjecting it close- 
ly to his theology in Was ist reformierte Ethik? in Zwischen 
den Zeiten, X (1932), 410-36. Ethics for Calvin is honoring 
God in our human life, and Christian vocation is following 
where God calls. A book of wide range but sound scholarship 1s 
Eugéne Choisy’s Calvin, éducateur des consciences (Neuuilly, 
1925) which lays emphasis on education for character in the 
school of Calvin. A minute point is examined by Peter Brunner 
in Die Alkoholfrage bei Calvin ( Berlin, 1930).°* Among vari- 
ous articles in the Evangelical Quarterly we may note “Calvin- 
ism and Ethics” by George Johnson, V (1933), 82-93,* and 
Gerrit H. Hooper’s “Estimates of John Calvin,’ VI, (1934), 
189-210;* the latter is mainly concerned with Miss Harkness’ 


book. 


The studies republished in the Collected Papers of Her- 
bert Darling Foster (Hanover, N. H., 1929)” with two excep- 
tions had appeared before 1918. They examine aspects of Cal- 
vin’s ethics, church discipline, and political ideas and influence. 
The second paper is on “Calvin’s Plan for a Puritan State in 
Geneva.’ Hans von Schubert contributed a chapter on Calvin to 
volume I of Meister der Politik (Stuttgart, 1922), edited by 
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Erich Marcks and K. A. L. von Mueller, 467-98. The study 
deals with Calvin’s part in political action, interpreted with the 
presupposition that Calvin was a French jurist who undertook 
to reform established Protestantism. Another study which calls 
attention to Calvin’s attitudes on contemporary political issues 
is that of Klaus Rudolphi, Calvins Urteil iiber das politische 
Vorgehen der deutschen Protestanten nach seiner Briefwechsel 
(Marburg, 1930).” The author includes a detailed report on 
Calvin’s activities at the conferences of Frankfort, Worms, and 
Regensburg. 

Hans Hausherr in Der Staat in Calvins Gedanken- 
welt (Schriften des Vereins der Reformation, Jahrgang 41, 
no. 136, Leipzig, 1923),°* notes that Calvin, unlike Luther, had 
no place for a supreme emperor. He points to similarities between 
Calvin and Machiavelli. Calvin, however, knew well medieval 
doctrines of natural law and the right of resistance: he made 
resistance not a right but a calling and obligation of the popu- 
lares magistrates. Hans Baron in Calvins Staatsanschauung 
und das confessionelle Zeitalter (Berlin, 1924)* sets Calvin 
politically between the medieval hierocracy and the Aufklarung, 
and holds that a fresh renewing of political life came through 
the Renaissance and Calvin’s religious affirmation of the state. 
Baron joins the exponents of Bucer’s influence on Calvin in 
“Calvinist Republicanism and its Historical Roots,’ Church 
History, VIII (1939), 30-42. The chapter on Calvin (viii) 
by W. R. Mathews in F. J. Hearnshaw’s The Social and Po- 
litical Ideas of Some Great Thinkers of the Renaissance and 
Reformation (London, 1925)** treats his political ideas dis- 
criminatingly but on broad lines only. Calvin’s political ideas re- 
ceive careful attention in Robert H. Murray's Political Con- 
sequences of the Reformation; Studies in Sixteenth Century 
Political Thought (\ondon, 1926),*** chapter 111. Murray rep- 
resents Calvin as favorable to representative government and 
gradually coming to sanction passive resistance to tyranny. J. 
W. Allen in A History of Political Thought m the Sixteenth 
Century (London, 1929),* chapter iv, discounts democratic 
elements in Calvin. R. W. and A. J. Carlyle in A History of Po- 
litical Theory in the West, V1, 1300-1600 (Edinburgh, 1936) 
offer a competent brief analysis (263-70).*° Georges de La- 
garde in Recherches sur lesprit politique de la Réforme (Paris, 
1926)*? has an extensive examination of Calvin’s political 
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theory in which he finds contradictions and confusions resulting 
from the laicization of the church and the spiritualization of the 
state. In Lagarde’s view the Reformation destroyed the tradi- 
tional theory of natural law. Henri Strohl in “Le droit a la ré- 
sistance d’aprés les conceptions protestantes,” RHPR, V 
(1930), 126-44°°° points to the “progressive preference” of 
Calvin for a republican régime. R. N. Carew Hunt in ‘“Calvin’s 
Theory of the State,” Church Quarterly Review, CVUI (1929), 
56-71°* examines the question of theocracy in Calvin, and holds 
that for the Reformer the government of God did not mean 
clerical domination. In a I’estschrift for Paul Wernle, Aus 
fiinf Jahrhunderten schweiserischer Kirchengeschichte ( Basel, 
1932), Peter Barth treats “Calvins Lehre vom Staat als provi- 
dentieller Lebensordnung” (80-94) ,** stressing the relation of 
the state to Calvin’s sharp antithesis between the Kingdom of 
God and the Kingdom of Satan as these are eschatologically 
conceived. The state is providential also in the sphere of human 
responsibility. Leonard von Moralt in Reformation und Gegen- 
reformation (Zurich, 1932),° which is Band I of the Geschichte 
der Schweiz edited by Hans Nabholtz and others, 437-54, 
stresses the importance in Calvin’s régime of his personal reli- 
gious force rather than of law, and rel: ites the severity of the 
system, which seems unevangelical, to the perils of Geneva sur- 
rounded by potential aggressors. L. J. du Plessis argues that 
Calvin effected a democratic reformation by his assertion of a 
doctrine of grace which the Conciliarists had vainly sought 
through their radical teachings: **Kalvijn over die staatsconsti- 
tusie,” in the South African periodical Wagtoring, IIT (1932), 
11-18." Charles Mercier examines the question of Calvin and 
democracy in a careful study “L’esprit de Calvin et | démo- 
cratie,’ Revue dhistoire ecclésiastique, XXX (1934), 1-53.°% 
He points to Calvin’s rejection of proposals by Morelly and 
Ramus for a complete democratization of the French church, 
and to aristocratic tendencies in Geneva, while recognizing that 
Calvin gave great attention to the safeguarding of the liberties 
of the people and employed fully Aristotle’s criticisms of mon- 
archy. It has been pointed out by Pierre Mesnard, Bulletin de 
la société de l'histoire du protestantisme francais, LXXXIII 
(1934), 319-21, that Mercier strangely chooses to regard par- 
liamentry ideas in Calvin as the reverse of democratic. In his 
Evangelische Ethik des Politischen (Tibingen, 1936),*** Georg 
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Wunsch, balancing views of Troeltsch and Karl Holl, finds in 
Calvin a tension between biblical legalism and a concept of spe- 
cial divine appointment of rulers, both authorities coming to 
men from without. 


Pierre Mesnard in an ample work of scholarship, L’essor 
de la philosophie politique au XV Te siécle en France (Paris 
1936)** presents a thoughtful interpretation of Calvin’s ideas, 
His aim, like that of Savonarola, was not to conquer the state 
but to “galvanize it by the formidable electricity” of his spirit. 
His high concept of secular government was counterpoised by a 
high concept of the rights of the people and of personality, the 
whole subordinate to the Word of God. V. H. Rutgers, with 
some criticism of Emil Brunner, stresses Calvin’s view of the 
essential character and divine commission of civil government, 
and points to his horror both of feeble governments and of the 
deification of the state—the latter point is made with reference 
to Machiavelli and his disciple Mussolini: ‘Le Calvinisme et 
état chrétien” in Etudes sur Calzin, 1935 (100), 151-722" 
Marc Edouard Cheneviére’s La pensée politique de Calvin (Ge- 
neva, 1937)°" is a comprehensive monograph reflecting the 
author’s legal and theological training. Working through Cal- 
vin’s treatment of law, the state, the magistrate, forms of gov- 
ernment, the people, Cheneviére presents the Reformer’s 
thought as far from the spirit of modern democracy. Calvin is 
neither medieval nor modern. He is misrepresented as demo- 
cratic by liberal interpreters. His censure of monarchy is of its 
abuses only. Cheneviére differs from Bohatec (next item) in 
his interpretation of Calvin’s view of natural law, associating 
it with conscience rather than reason. It is not a group of prin- 
ciples (Stoic), nor a rational operation (Aristotelian), but an 
order given by the interior voice of conscience in specific cir- 
cumstances. 


The weightiest of Josef Bohatec’s numerous studies on 
Calvin have to do with his conceptions of the state and of 
church-state relationships. His Calvin und das Recht (euding- 
en, 1934)*** examines the Reformer’s teaching on both natural 
and positive law and his connection with the civil law of Geneva. 
The last topic is resumed in an extended and technical study, 
“Calvin et le procédure civile 4 Geneve,” Revue historique de 


droit francais et étranger, 4, serie XVII (1938), 229-302," 
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where he concludes that Calvin’s work fused Roman law with 
the customary law of Geneva without wholly eliminating the 
influence of canon law. Bohatec’s other studies include: ‘Die 
Souveranitat Gottes und der Staat nach der Auffassung Cal- 
vins,” Second International Calvinist Congress (102), 71-106 
(where he suggests, from Calvin’s teaching of the enabling of 
the magistrate by the Holy Ghost, the use of the word “pneu- 
matocracy’’ instead of “theocracy” to describe his system) ; 
“Zur Eigenart des ‘theocratischen’ Gedankens bei Calvin,” in 
Festgabe fiir E. F. K. Miller, (Neukirchen, 1933), 122-57 
“Die [Entbundenheit des Herrschers vom Gesetz in der Staats- 
lehre Calvins,” Zwingliana, VI (1934-37), 134-72;" and Cal- 


or 


vins Lehre von Staat und Kirche (Breslau, 1937).°"* In the last- 
named of these, using ample space (more than 750 pages), Bo- 
hatec draws attention to the situations attending Calvin’s utter- 
ances. Calvin's antimonarchical tendency and his ‘‘aristocracy- 
democracy” formula reflect opposition to French absolutism and 
to German political organization. In criticism of Troeltsch, Bo- 
hatec sees in Calvin a clear differentiation with fruitful inter- 
course between the corpus Christi and the social organism; both 
are from God and worthy of obedience. In this work Bohatec re- 
verts to the problem of natural and positive law. He ascribes 
Calvin's distinctions between them to classical rather than me- 
dieval sources. Calvin (with Melanchthon) regarded the Rom- 
an law as superior to other codes and compatible with natural 
law. The source of the latter, however, is not human reason but 
the will of God. Equity and love of neighbor are among its re- 
quirements. Bohatec assails both the opposed opinions of Ernst 
Troeltsch and Rudolf Sohm on Calvin’s doctrine of the church, 
which he finds neither sectarian nor collectivizing, but one 
which involves both institution and community. The aim of 
church law and discipline was the cure of souls. 

The labors of Cheneviere and Bohatec have greatly ex- 
tended our knowledge of Calvin’s political thought. These writ- 
ers, and others whose approach has been mainly from the the- 
ological side, such as Gunther Gioede (115), have brought under 
fresh examination the Reformer’s conception of natural law. Al- 
fred Grobmann aimed to expound this topic in Das Naturrecht 
bet Luther and Calvin (Hamburg, 1935),°" but his thirty pages 
on Calvin fail to grapple adequately with the problem. I have 
tried, but with too great brevity, to state Calvin’s position, in 
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“Natural Law in the Teaching of the Reformers,” Journal of 
Religion, XX VI (1946), 168-82. 


Albert Hyma has a general account of Calvin’s political 
teaching in Christianity and Politics, (New York, 1938), 141- 
54.°° Winthrop S. Hudson in Jehn Ponet (1516?-1556), Ad- 
vocate of Linuted Monarchy (Chicago, 1942)°" has frequent 
reference to Calyin and thinks that modification of his doctrine 
of obedience after the appearance of Ponet’s Treatise of Politike 
Power (1556) may have been affected by that work and by ar- 
guments of Knox and Goodman. In an article, ‘‘Democratic 
Freedom and Religious Faith,” Church History, XV (1946), 
177-94,°* Hudson argues against Chenevicre’s view that as rep- 
resentatives of God magistrates cannot be representatives of 
the people. ““This is to create a problem that did not exist in the 
mind of Calvin,” who wrote: ‘“They are responsible to God and 
to men.” 


“Of making books” (and articles) ‘there is no end.” This 
bibliography might be greatly, though perhaps unprofitably, 
extended. I have felt it unwise to list the many general works on 
church history and on the history of Europe in the age of the 
Reformation, and the compendiums of the history of political 
theory and of art and literature, that contain sections on Calvin. 
I have also omitted many special articles and chapters of books 
(including half a dozen of my own) that seemed to contribute too 
little to warrant notice. Pressure of time and defects of knowl. 
edge and judgment have no doubt left their marks upon this 
article. Scholars may wish to offer supplements and corrections. 
If I receive a considerable number of these I shall try to write 
a suitable addendum. 




















BOOK REVIEWS 


THE PSYCHIATRIC STUDY OF JESUS 


By ALBERT SCHWEITZER. Translated with an introduction by Charles R. 
Joy, and a foreword by Winfred Overhc!ser. Boston: Beacon Press, 


1948. Pp. 12, 81. $2.00. 


This is the first English translation of a work written by Schweitzer 
in 1913 as a thesis for his medical degree. It is a criticism of three books 
which argued that Jesus was psychopathic. Mr. Schweitzer’s combina- 
tion of New Testament scholarship and of clinical material made this 
an unusually sane and competent study. 

In every generation the attempt to escape from Jesus is supported 
by learned attempts to show either that Jesus never lived or that He was 
crazy. In each generation some scholar patiently goes through the evi- 
dence again to rebut these fanciful stories. Albert Schweitzer, through 
this translation and republication, has answered one of these imaginative 
theories for two generations. Since psychiatry reached its peak in popu- 
lar vogue here much later than on the Continent, the book is actually 
contemporary to our later generation. This contemporaneity is increased 
by an introduction by Winfred Overholser who briefly and clearly mod- 
ernizes Schweitzer’s 1913 psychiatry. 

‘It is to be regretted that a similar modernization was not applied to 
his historical criticism of the New Testament. This criticism is his 
strongest weapon against the vagaries of the theorists he attacks. But 
potent as nineteenth century literary criticism was in 1913, it would be 
further buttressed by the gospel study of the last thirty-five years which 
remove from Jesus still more of the seeming megalomania created by His 
fdflowers after His death. The lack of a contemporary New Testament 
foreword suggests that it would perhaps have been even better to have 
had the psychiatric examination of Jesus reviewed by a younger scholar 
for his own generation. 

University of Chicago. Ernest Cadman Colwell. 


SAINTS’ LIVES AND CHRONICLES IN EARLY ENGLAND. 
Together with first English translations of The Oldest Life of Pope St. 


Gregory the Great by a monk of Whitby and The Life of Guthlac of 
Crowland by Felix. 


By Cuartes W. Jones. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1947. Pp. 
xvi, 232. $3.00. 


The respect which the Venerable Bede inspires in all his readers 
cannot disguise from those who study the Ecclesiastical History a certain 
embarrassed selectivity in our common use of it. We welcome him as a 
fellow-historian concerned for sources, accuracy, objectivity, and other 
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ideals which the modern historian loves ; and rather skip over the miracles, 
visions, and other hagiographical material which make up a considerable 
part of his writing. Professor Jones has frankly faced this problem and of- 
fers a solution to it. Bede is not a historian who occasiunally lapses into 
hagiographical carelessness. He is deliberately combining two genres 
which his age was accustomed to cultivate separately. As a chronicler he 
is mainly concerned with events such as might be entered in an Easter 
table, loyal to his sources, limited by their deficiencies, and confined to 
such occurrences as the most agnostic historian would accept—accessions, 
deaths, royal conversions, and the like. As a hagiographer he follows the 
rules of that art; it aims to convey the true impression that these were 
indeed holy men by recounting such miracles as they might well have per- 
formed, and the witnesses cited are witnesses to character, not to event. 
One might compare the procedure to that of modern serious historical 
fiction, which feels free to invent conversations but doesn’t meddle with 
known dates. 


This is indeed a liberating principle to apply to the reading of Bede and 
other writers of the time, and Jones deserves gratitude for his effort to 
work it out. He is, in words applied to one of his predecessors, an “ele- 
gant computist”’ and his analysis of Bede’s dates is a real step forward— 
especially in showing that we needn't worry too much about when Bede's 
year began, since he reported honestly records which he didn’t have the 
means to reduce to one system. In his work on hagiography, however, 
Jones ventures too much beyond his depth as soon as he gets into details 
that one is tempted to say in the words of a classical reviewer “this will 
never do.” He lacks, or at least fails to show, both a knowledge of rele- 

vant technicalities of the monastic life and a real sympathy with the spirit 
of the age. One who writes on the Middle Ages really ought to know 
that the three nocturns of mattins were not three separate services (p. 5.), 
that the martyrology was not and is not read at Mass (pp. 201-202), and 
that pracsul is as technical a term as pontiff, so that praesul Romae does 
not mean “protector of Rome” (pp. 56, 116). This last is in the story of 
Gregory’s supernatural rebuke to his uncharitable successor which most 
students find touching though crude and Jones considers “grotesque be- 
yond belief to the uninitiated reader” (p 56). Or again 

‘<to dismiss Bede’s miracle stories simply as superstitions of his times is not a 
sympathetic method of reading the History; it is at once totally correct and totally 
misleading and uninformative’’ (p. 90). 


Jones’ solution is that Bede didn’t believe them himself but considered 
them edifying; there is some truth in this, but as a general statement 1t 
is both too simple and too patronizing. 


A more annoying defect is the incredibly careless translation of Latin, 
both in the two Lives which are translated and in incidental quotations. 
Perhaps the chronographer needs to be reminded that when one gets be- 
yond names and dates there are more complex rules of grammar to be 
considered ; and too often Jones seems to be so sure of what the authors 
should have said that he hasn't stopped to note whether they really said 
it. Take a few examples, rogatus et coactus a fratibus does not mean “by 
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inquiry and research among the brothers” (pp. 63, 215) ; non minus unum- 
quemque reficit quod in altero videt quam quod in semetipso possidet 
does not mean “there should be found anew in each and every one what 
is seen in another, no less than what is manifest in him” (Life of St. 
Gregory, pp. 119); and iuxta nostri modum ingenioli does not mean 
“granted our incompetence” (p. 66), which is rather Jones’ relaxed 
opinion of the Monk of Whitby. This last phrase is correctly translated 
on p. 118, “according to the measure of our small ability,” a combination 
which must be something of a record. It is worse when key phrases are mis- 
interpreted, as when Jones makes something highly technical out of vera 
lex historiae, by which Bede and Jerome simply mean “honest reporting” 
(p. 83). Similarly, he makes something strange and wonderful in the 
Life of St. Guthlac of Felix’s rhetorical flourish about the ortonomia of 
his hero’s life (‘conventional pattern” p. 137). One welcomes the ap- 
pearance in English of these significant Lives, but regrets that these first 
translations are inadequate for scholarly purposes. Moreover, Jones 
should have taken warning from Thurston’s review in The Month for 
October, 1904 (a reference for which I am indebted to him), that Gas- 
quet’s casual edition of the Vita Antiquissima of St. Gregory is simply 
not an adequate basis for a translation. As Jones properly says, “It is to 
be hoped that a new edition of this work will be forthcoming” (p. 96). 

The present volume is announced as the first of a series of studies 
in “Romanesque Literature.” The author has made real contributions 
to our knowledge of early medieval chronography aid the writings of 
Bede; one hopes he will observe the necessary care in his future contri- 
butions to the broader field. 


Berkeley Divinity School. E. R. Hardy, jr. 


“3 


CECHY V DORE HUSOVE, 1378-1415 
By F. M. Barros. Praha: Jan Laichter, 1947. Pp. 521. Ké. 219. 


DEJINY KRESTANSTVI V CESKOSLOVENSKU 
By Ferpinanp Hrejsa. Praha: Husova Ceskoslovenska evangelicka fa- 


kulta bohoslovecka 1947. I, pp. 324, Ké. 120; II, pp. 370, Ké. 130. 


Since the days of FrantiSek Palacky, the famous Czech historiog- 
rapher, no more ambitious historical task has been undertaken by any 
single historian or group of historians than the Czech History, edited by 
Vaclav Novotny and Kamil Krofta, of which thirteen volumes have al- 
ready appeared, although the work has not progressed farther than the 
second half of the fifteenth century, and even so some periods prior to 
that date have not been covered. The volume under consideration, Bo- 
hemia in the Age of Hus, 1375-1415, is part of the grandiose project 
(II, part 6). The author, Professor F. M. BartoS of the John Hus Theo- 
logical Faculty, is the leading authority on the Hussite period. He has 
published during the last four decades an astonishingly large number of 
monographs—small and large—many of which represent brilliant original 





contributions to the subject. The present work, therefore, gathers to- 
gether the researches and studies not only of his own, but of a whole 
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generation of Czech historians, particularly those of Novotny, Sedlak, and 
Krofta. As such, it may be regarded as definitive for a long time to come. 
He is engaged in seeing through the press the subsequent volume dealing 
with the Hussite Revolution, which is soon to be published. 

Such being the case, one takes up the volume with great expectations 
which prove not to be disappointed. Even the thesis in the light of which 
Dr. Bartos deals with the subject—that the Czech Reformation is the “cradle 
of the world Reformation” (p. 398)—is challenging of the current assump- 
tion that the world Reformation began with Luther. But in a closely-knit 
argument, the author marshals his reasons for his contention. Never- 
theless, it is impossible within the limits of a review to repeat the argu- 
ment, or to do justice to the whole book. All that can be done is to point 
out a number of points of particular interest to the English reader. Thus, 
for instance, Dr. Barto calls attention to the connection between the visit 
to Bohemia, in 1392, of Henry, the earl of Derby, the future King Henry 
IV, and the fate of the unlucky protonotary of the Prague archiepiscopal 
diocese, Dr. Jan. of Pomuky, who is much better known to the world as 
the popular Catholic saint (although under false pretenses) Jan of Nepo- 
muky. For it was doubtless the English earl who informed the Prague 
archbishop, Jan of JenStejn, about the successful but short-lived revolt 
of the English nobles (1386-88) against King Richard II, in which the 
Archbishop of Canterbury had played a prominent part. In this way, 
Henry was instrumental in suggesting to Archbishop Jan a similar coup 
against the Czech King Vaclav IV. But unfortunately for the Archbishop, 
Vaclav cruelly suppressed the attempt to thwart his will and took his re- 
venge upon the Archbishop’s tool, Jan of Pomuky, who was thrown into 
the River Vltava. 

3ut the real center of interest is Dr. BartoS’ treatment of the life of 
Hus. He is master of all the literature and every bit of available source 
material dealing with this subject. Among his own contributions is the 
placing of the date or Hus’ birth in 1371 (p. 259). Many other of his 
contributions to the story of Hus I have pointed out in my own book, John 
Hus and the Czech Reform, to which I must refer the reader. 

Altogether, the work is to be looked upon as the most important single 
book dealing with the life of Hus and the background of his activity. In 
this latter feature it is far superior to anything hitherto written. An Eng- 
lish translation of the work is to be devoutly desired. 

Another long-deferred and finally partly realized project of a Czech 
Protestant church historian—Dr. Ferdinand Hrejsa, professor-emeritus of 
the Hus Theological Faculty, is the projected ten-volume History of 
Christianity in Czechoslovakia, of which two volumes have already been 
published and the third will soon make its appearance. The undertaking 
in its present proportions has no equal in Czech historical literature. The 
first volume traces the development from the beginnings in the sixth cen- 
tury to the year 1403. It deals with the primitive heathenism of the 
Czech tribes; with the conversion of the people under the missionary 
work of the Slav apostles, Cyril and Methodius; with the ecclesiastical 
autonomy which was attained when the Prague bishopric was created 
(973) and later was made an archiepiscopal see (1344); and with the 
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flowering of Czech culture during the reign of Emperor Charles IV who 
founded the first university in central Europe in his capital, Prague, just 
six hundred years ago. 

The second volume is devoted to the period dominated by the great 
Reformer, John Hus, and the story is carried to 1436, the year of the 
fateful defeat of the Taborite armies in the battle of Lipany. The vol- 
ume is particularly good for an extended treatment of the differences 
existing between the various parties which sought ecclesiastical reform— 
the Utraquists, Taborites, and the emerging Unity of Brethren. 

Although the works of BartoS and Hrejsa cover partly the same 
ground—namely, the age of Hus—it is remarkable how complementary 
rather than repetitious, they are. Despite the seemingly grand scale on 
which Hrejsa’s work is projected, one has an impression that his narra- 
tive moves too fast, and the treatment is rather concise. Since Hrejsa 
furnishes no footnotes, his work gives the appearance of being popular, 
although it is based upon a thorough knowledge of the sources and sec- 
ondary works. Moreover, he dwells more particularly on the ecclesiasti- 
cal details and on the delineation of the theological and religious implica- 
tions, while Bartos paints the historical background with infinite care, 
loving particularitv, and scholarly minuteness. There is no important 
conflict between the two scholars, and yet their points of view are not 
identical. Both defend the thesis that Hus was a Reformer in the sense 
of the world Reformation, and not merely as a precursor of the German 
Reformation. Hrejsa particularly lays stress upon the fact that Hus 
taught the doctrine of justification by faith, even though he did not define 
faith precisely as Luther did (II, 69, 71). For Hus, faith signified man’s 
submission to the will of God and an inner union with God. Such a living 
faith could not exist without a change of life and hence without “good 
works.” But man was not saved by good works, but by faith. In this 
matter Hus was out of harmony with contemporaneous church which 
looked upon faith as an acceptance of the teachings of the church. 

The Hartford Theological Seminary. Matthew Spinka. 


CHAUCER’S WORLD 


Compiled by Edith Rickert. Edited by Clair C. Olson and Martin M. 
Crow. New York: Columbia University Press, 1948. Pp. xxi, 456. 
$6.75. 


Professor Edith Rickert was one of the most successful as well as one 
of the most indefatigable and enthusiastic of Chaucer scholars; ‘“‘clene of 
(her) gost and loved besinesse.” Before her death she had collected ma- 
terials for two books important to students of England’s greatest media- 
eval poet. She intended to publish a revision of the Chaucer Life-Records, 
and a volume of contemporary documents illustrating the life and work of 
the society in which Chaucer lived. The Life-Records are still unpub- 
lished; the second work, Chaucer’s World, is now available, ably edited 
by two of her former students at the University of Chicago, Professors 
Olson and Crow. Probably Miss Rickert’s most important labors were 
those that went into the preparation, with Professor J. M. Manly, of The 
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Text of the Canterbury Tales, 1940; but Chaucer's World will make her 
known to a larger circle of readers. It is an impressive memorial to her 
scholarship. 

The materials of the book are of two kinds: hitherto unpublished 
documents (many of them discovered by Miss Rickert) from, the Public 
Records, and excerpts from the printed records, both literary and non- 
literary, of the fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries, plus a few of 
later date. Most of the entries have not been published before. They are 
arranged according to subject-matter: home life, education, careers, travel, 
war, and so on to death and burial. Interspersed with the text are twenty- 
two pages of excellent illustrations from contemporary manuscripts, chos- 
en by Miss Margaret Rickert. The result is a book bound to be illuminating 
to all students of mediaeval English society and especially to readers of 
Chaucer. We have abundant accounts of life in the Middle Ages—Jus- 
serand’s English Wayfaring Life in the Middle Ages, Coulton’s Chaucer 
and His England, Trevelyan’s England in the Age oy Wycliffe, to name 
only three of the older but most responsible ones—but except in limited 
areas (for example the Clerk of Oxenford’s covered by Lynn Thorndike’s 
University Records and Life in the Middle Ages), we have few conveni- 
ent collections of documents. Miss Rickert’s book is ““documentary”’, taking 
us into the milieu of a mediaeval poet. Chaucer was a man of unusual ener- 
gies and activities, diplomatic and administrative, as well as_ poetical. 
These records depict more authentically than anything else we have had 
the society in which the poet, citizen, and civil servant lived and wrote. 
Sometimes we go to a poet’s writings, as we certainly do to Chaucer’s, for 
a picture of his times. Here the records furnish a picture of the society 
and the culture which produced the poet. Although some of the entries 
are in themselves trivial, they fit together to form the map of Chaucer’s 
world. The reader familiar with Chaucer will find all of them relevant. 
Some of the selections he has read before, but it is safe to say that most 
of them will be new to most readers. We meet with such oddities as 
hit-and-run drivers (p. 13), pure-food regulations (pp. 21-2), insolent 
boys who play ball in church (pp. 48-9), details of home furnishings 
(pp. 59-65), trouble with moths in clothing (p. 81), doctors’ “ethics” 
(“. . . if he sees that the patient is eager for the cure, let him boldly ad- 
just his fee to the man’s position in life. But let him never ask too little; 
for this is bad for both the market and the patient,” p. 175), the enormity 
of women who participate in tournaments (p. 217), and heaven’s dis- 
pleasure with women who dye their hair (p. 342). Readers of this 
periodical will find many items of interest to ecclesiastical historians, for 
example the account of the impressment of a boy by certain friars (p. 
118). The number of excerpts from the records of parish guilds empha- 
sizes anew the important role of those associations in the religious life of 
mediaeval England. 


Although Chaucer’s World will appeal most to those who have the 
Canterbury Tales in their heads, anyone curious about mediaeval life will 
find the book profitable. There are a few omissions: for instance, we find 
nothing from Margery Kempe’s fascinating autobiography, and it 1s 
curious that Piers Plowman is quoted only once (p. 348). In all other 
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respects readers of mediaeval English literature and social history have 
here the most useful book for their purposes since Coulton’s Mediaeval 
Panorama, to which Chaucer's World is the perfect companion. 

Miss Margaret Rickert has contributed a biographical Foreword (with 
a pleasant photograph of her sister taken at the Public Record Office). 
Professors Olson and Crow have done an excellent job of editing. Ther 
supplied many of the notes, and they deserve much of the credit for the 
production of a work certain to prove of unusual value. 


Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. C. R. Thompson. 


QUEL CHE I PIU NON SANNO (DE INCOGNITIS VULGO) 
A Galeotto Marzio da Narni: A cura di Mario Frezza. Napoli: R. Pironti 
& Figli, 1948. Pp. 111. 


Scant notice is paid nowadays to the Renaissance humanist, doctor 
and astrologer, Galeotto Marzio da Narni (1427 ?-1497?); but during his 
lifetime he was a figure of some prominence. He studied at Ferrara at 
the school of Guarino Veronese and there became a close friend of the 
famous Janus Pannonius, the most outstanding of the Hungarian human- 
ists. It was Pannonius who subsequently invited him to Hungary 
where he became a valuable adjunct to the brilliant court of Matthias Cor- 
vinus. In Italy he taught at Padua and Bologna. He was a man of varied 
culture and of considerable independence of judgment. 

The De Incognitis Vulgo (1447), which is here partially published to- 
gether with an excellent translation and introduction by Mario Frezza, 
caused him to be imprisoned for heresy by the Inquisition at Venice. The 
Inquisitors feared that he planned on taking the book to Bohemia where 
his ideas had a numerous following. Marzio recanted and the book was 
publicly burned, but, fortunately, at least one copy escaped destruction 
and is at present in the National Library at Turin. Its full manuscript 
title is Galeoti Martii Narniensis, Tractatus de Incongnitis vulgo, ad Mat- 
thiam Hungariae Regem scriptus, et tribus libris comprehensus. Multae in 
eo Theologicae quaestiones disputantur. It is divided into thirty-one 
chapters. 

This work, thanks to the discovery made by the present editor, is rec- 
ognized by no less an authority than Professor Toffanin (see preface) as 
one of the most notable recent finds of Renaissance cultural materials. It 
is, indeed, a striking polemical document, but it also makes refreshing 
reading on its own account. Its most provocative chapters deal with the 
immortality of the soul which, according to Marzio, cannot be proven 
by reason but must be accepted as an act of faith; the contention that all 
can be saved through their individual jaith regardless of their religion; 
the argument that heavenly bliss depends on predestination and not on a 
virtuous earthly existence; and that even our actions are predestined since 
they are attributable ultimately to God who has conferred upon us the 
character and personality we possess. 

As these topics concern fundamental matters of universal theological 
interest they must have been frequently discussed in narrow private circles 
beyond the reach of the ever watchful eye of the Inquisition. Hence, to put 
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forward any claim of startling originality on the score of Marzio would 
have little validity. But to face the wrath of the Inquisitors with a bold 
and public display oi heresy, this required rare courage. The case of our 
author, moreover, is unique in the Italian Renaissance in that his is the 
first known book entirely given to an expression of opposition to the ecclesi- 
astical-humanistic group. Marzio’s ideas on predestination anticipate Cal- 
vin’s pronouncement. The Lutheran concept of Grace and the insistence 
on the part of Lutherans that the Holy Scriptures are their own interpreter 
needing no formal explanation by church authority are also anticipated in 
this book. The Italian’s extension of the possibility of salvation to adherents 
of any religion was later independently taken up by English, Flemish, and 
German neo-humanists (see Toffanin: La Fine del Logos, 1948). 

Though Marzio’s arguments, shot through with irony, represent the 
dialectical exercises of an impassioned intellectual and lack the religious 
conviction that characterizes the writings of the Protestant Reformers 
(his recantation is supporting proof), he must, nevertheless, be given an 
important place as a precursor of the Protestant Reformation. 

The De Incognitis Vulgo unquestionably deserves publication in toto 
and it is hoped that this will soon be done. For more light on Marzio’s 
interesting personality we are looking forward to the monograph now 
being prepared by Mario Frezza. 


Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. Joseph G. Fucilla, 


STUDIES IN THE MAKING OF THE ENGLISH PROTESTANT 
TRADITION 


By E. G. Rupp. Cambridge: University Press, 1947. Pp. xvi, 220. $2.75. 


In 1944 there appeared a number of strange utterances and articles 
on Martin Luther, not from the Catholic side but from Dean inge— 
semper protestans ille!—and these utterances caused considerable concern 
in this country and elsewhere. Later in the year there also appeared his 
“source,” among a series of pamphlets entitled Win the Peace. Pamphlet 
No. 3, entitled Martin Luther, Hitler’s Spiritual Ancestor was by an Aus- 
trian refugee, Peter F. Wienar. On its appearance the Book Editor of 
the Lutterworth Press turned to the author of this book for a reply. Dr. 
Rupp’s Martin Luther, Hitler's Causd or Cure? (1945) revealed a com- 
petent combatant in the field of the literature of Martin Luther. Mr. 
Wienar revealed the mind of a political scientist, whose function appears 
to be to view history backwards, without reference to the authorities. Dr. 
Rupp works in the opposite direction, and the book under view reveals 
the loss history has suffered from the constant backward look—saepe 
non sine lacrimis—towards what is regarded sorrowfully as the age of 
the Great Schism of Christendom. 


The general weakness of the treatment of the English Reformation 
has been in its isolation from the current movements on the Continent, 
despite the fact that Shakespeare realized the contrary, and based his 
histories on the betrayal of the good King Richard If by the evil King, 
and sees in Richard III the final concentrated incarnation of evil, over 
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which the good King triumphs. John and Henry V and VIII alike, 
however, are fighting the continental enemy. This is the main theme of 
E. M. W. Tillyard, Shakespeare’s Historical Plays (1946). Dr. Rupp 
writes the account of the English Protestant tradition in an_ historical 
mood not very far removed from the mood of Tillyard and he has pro- 
duced a great book, which serves also as an anthology of sixteenth cen- 
tury Protestant literature, in which, if the phrase may be permitted, he 
has simply “soaked himself,” so that the work breathes the atmosphere 
of the Tudors. He acknowledges the value of H. E. Jacobs, The Lutheran 
Movement in England (London, 1890) but reveals the amount of work 
which has caused that book to be superseded. He discards the consti- 
tutional approach of Hallam, Tanner, and F. W. Maitland for his own, 
which aims at the establishment of the links which existed between the 
Continent and England from Wyclif and the Lollards to the influence 
of Luther on the Confessional literature, 1537-1547 in England. 

The book is divided into three parts, and contains a useful “select 
bibliography.”’ The first deals in detail with the process of the trans- 
mission of the English Bibles from the Continent and the martyrs to the 
cause of “The Bible in English.” In this section the influence of Wyclif 
and the Lollards is finally emancipated from the accumulating skepticism 
of these latter years. The book, in a sense, continues the work of Dr. 
Maynard Smith and brings it right into the fray. In the place of the 
Oxford Reformers, at last the Cambridge Reformers have come into 
their own with their New Learning. The contributions of various col- 
leges are set forth in terms of work as well as blood, from the martyr- 
dom of Thomas Bilney of Trinity Hall, to that of Thomas Cranmer of 
Jesus College. The debt of Oxford to Cambridge receives interesting 
notice on page 20. It concludes with the strange career of Bishop 
Harlow. 

The second book deals with the passage from the Biblical to the in- 
fluence of Luther’s tracts as in The Liberty of the Christian Man and 
the passage (1520-1527) to Tyndale’s Obedience of A Christian Man, 
together with the nascent belief in the King’s place in the “law of God.” 
The development here shows an appreciation of Luther less deluded by 
Melanchthonic Platonism, although Erasmus was destined to leave his 
legacy, too, to come to fulness in the seventeenth century. Chapter VI 
deals with “Henry VIII and the German Protestants,” and the tragedy 
of Thomas Cromwell's disastrous essay in the field of royal matrimony, 
which paved the way for the rise of Edmund Gardiner and the conserva- 
tive reaction of Henry’s concluding years. The section concludes with a 
summary of the Confessional Literature of the last decade of Henry’s 
life. It is in this section that Dr. Rupp brings out the real competence 
and greatness of Cranmer. 

The third section deals with “ ‘Justification by Faith’ and the English 
Reformers,” and at the opening of his concluding paragraph the author 
writes : 


‘‘We have set ourselves to explain certain points in the teaching of the Reformers, 
because if they are misconceived we can have no just estimate of the English Re- 
formers. ’’ 
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I leave this sentence as the bait to the doubtful reader to pass the gift 
from heaven to the author in the form of one of the Occasional Papers 
published by the journal, Theology. It is entitled “Sola Fide”—Protestant 
or Catholic? in reply to A. H. Rees, The Doctrine of Justification in The 
Anglican Reformers (S.P.C.K. 1939), and in this essay in refutation 
the theological argument is brought to a triumphant conclusion. The op- 
portune appearance of Dr. Rees’ most satisfying tract for our times to 
save us from the errors of Protestantism must be granted almost miracy- 
lous status. The final chapter deals with ‘““The Protestant Martyrs of 
The University of Cambridge, 1531-1538.” ; 


The whole work is marked by clean scholarship and its consequent 
conviction. For too many years the Catholic legacy to the Church of 
England has been permitted to chase from its world the contribution of 
Luther and the German Reformers. Dr. Rupp is to be congratulated 
on the effectiveness with which his “little word’ has scattered “the 
devils” that in these latter days “have threatened to o’erwhelm us.” The 
appearance of a reply may be awaited with interest! The author has in- 
cluded an index. 

The Graduate School of Theology. F. W. Buckler. 
Oberlin College. 


DAS KLEIN-GESCHICHTSBUCH DER HUTTERISCHEN 
BRUDER 


Edited by A. J. F. Zreerscumip. Philadelphia: The Carl Schurz Mem- 
orial Foundation, Inc., 1947. Pp. xxxii, XLITI, 786. 


The Hutterite Brethren represent a unique chapter in the history of 
Protestantism. They are “evangelical” Anabaptists of the sixteenth cen- 
tury who up to the present day have miraculously been able to preserve 
their special feature of absolute communion of goods through all the 
vicissitudes of more than four hundred years of their history. At a 
recent visit at one of their colonies (Bruderhdfe) in South Dakota, the 
reviewer was surprised to find not only externally things almost of the 
same type as described in ancient records but even more so their ways of 
thinking and acting, in short their inner life, nearly unchanged from the 
earlier pattern. At present they number nearly seven thousand souls, 
living on sixty-two such farm colonies in the United States and Canada 
(plus two more colonies in Paraguay). They are remakable, however, 
in still another regard. As far as the reviewer knows, they are the only 
Protestant group (conventionaliy called sect) which has kept a most 
detailed chronicle of all its history—not to speak of the astonishing wealth 
of other literary production handed down to the present in numerous 
handwritten codices of the finest kind (as yet unpublished). This chronicle 
is the richest mine for our knowledge of the inner history of Anabaptism 
(in particular its Austrian branch), this great and admirable movement 
of radical-evangelical disciples of Christ of the Reformation period. 


The Chronicle of the Hutterites, beginning with the earliest happen- 
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ings around 1520 and ending with the story of a declining community 
roughly at 1665, is by now a well-known source book in church history, 
having been published three times, in 1883, 1923, and 1943. The last- 
named edition, under the title Die Aelteste Chronik der [utterischen Brii- 
der, was prepared and brought out by Professor A. J. F. Zieglschmid 
of Northwestern University who, in untiring effort, produced a volume 
of highest value and quality. It was reviewed in Church History by the 
present writer at its time (Ch. H. XII, 1943). Now, four years later, 
the same scholar surprises the interested circles by the publication of a 
sequel to this work, namely the Smaller Chronicle of the Hutterian Breth- 
ren or the Klein-Geschichtsbuch, copied and edited from the still extant, 
unique original manuscript. In a sense its title “smaller” is deceptive, 
since the volume is just as big (856 pages) as its forerunner, and—what 
matters more—is by far more comprehensive than the former. It brietly 
recapitulates the earlier story up to 1665 in a new arrangement and with 
added material of value (196 pages), and then continues the narrative up 
to 1802 (197-402). It is Zieglschmid’s particular merit to have complet- 
ed the record up to the present time (402-500). The remaining part of 
the book is made up of an appendix containing extraordinary source ma- 
terial such as Gemeinde Ordnungen (church disciplines, but “‘church” 
meaning here the entirety of life in the brotherhood), diaries, and so on 
(501-682) ; a near-exhaustive bibliography on Anabaptism in general and 
the Hutterite type in particular (about 375 items), forty pages of most 
helpful glossary, reliable indices, and four maps of Hutterite settlements 
in Europe, South Dakota, and the two provinces of Canada: Alberta and 
Manitoba. It should also approvingly be remarked that the text itself 
is edited in a semi-modernized German which is easy to read as compared 
with the diplomatic, letter-correct edition of the Greater Chronicle. Still 
the language has enough of its quaint flavor to convey a feeling of ancient 
dignity and genuineness. It is more or less the language still spoken 
today at these communistic farm-colonies, kept alive through all the 
times and over all the thousands of miles of their great trek. 





The Klein-Geschichtsbuch tells us a great story, at places dramatic 
in style, representing thus a unique specimen of historiography. While 
the Greater Chronicle had several writers as authors (some of them not 
much more than analysts), this new book is the work of only one man, 
Johannes Waldner, elder of the brotherhood from 1794 to 1824. He 
must have been a most interesting personality. He and his kin had not 
been Hutterites from the beginning; they originally belong to the crypto- 
Lutherans of Carinthia, Austria, who during the reign of Maria Theresa 
had been expelled from their homes and had moved to the far-eastern 
corner of the Hapsburg Empire, Transylvania (1775). Here they 
chanced to come into contact with the last remnants of the old Hutterite 
communities. Soon they joined this group and completely changed to their 
way of life. Most Hutterites of today are Carinthian in background; 
that is, the old stock from the Moravian and Slovak settlements hardly 
exists any longer. Waldner thoroughly espoused the old Hutterite vision, 
taking the cross of persecution and migration upon himself in order to 
live the life of an evangelical Anabaptist, be it in Austria, or Rumania, or, 
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at long last, in Southern Russia. With great love and a deep human 
understanding did he approach his great enterprise to write down the 
history of his people that they may know how to keep up the old order 
and discipline of brotherly togetherness, strictness of life, and non- 
resistance in the world. He has an unusual skill for writing such a book. 
Although he had to omit most of the martyr-records (such as epistles) 
of earlier time, he yet manages to present a vivid picture of life, thought, 
and endurance of his great forerunners. He did not spare any effort 
to secure reliable new information. Great emphasis is laid upon customs, 
tradition, and order, things which he tries to impress upon his brethren 
by all kinds of devices. Apparently, the book was intended to be a moral 
and religious guide to everyone in the group rather than a mere narrative, 
He presents the facts unvarnished, even if unpleasant, for he wants to 
tell die ganze Wahrheit in der Geschichte. Thus he stands out as a most 
unusual historiographer among the Anabaptists. His spirit is the old 
one: take up the cross and follow the Lord uncompromisingly. Though 
the techniques of persecutions had changed from earlier centuries, the 
suffering of the group was no less in the eighteenth century. Waldner 
and his brethren in the leadership alertly fought any weakening or de- 
cline of the community. It pays to be loyal for, to them, baptism 
is the “covenant of a good conscience with God.” 

In 1802, the narrative comes to an abrupt end, we do not learn 
exactly why. The original manuscript (today in Canada) contains a 
very poor continuation of a dozen more pages. Zieglschmid most ably 
filled the gap between 1802 and 1947; it is amazing that he was able to 
reach all those rare and obscure materials mainly on the German coloniza- 
tion in Southern Russia during the first half of the nineteenth century. 
A wealth of interesting reports and details has thus been made known. In 
1870 the czar introduced general military conscription, abolishing the privi- 
leges of the non-resistant brethren. Soon thereafter a few delegates, both 
Hutterites and Mennonites, came to the United States to spy out land 
for possible new settlements. Since the prairie of South Dakota (along 
the Missouri valley) looks so similar to the Ukranian steppe, they de- 
cided upon this area. In the next few years all the brethren moved to 
this country, those who lived in cv. munities as well as those who had 
broken away in order to live on their own farms. 

In a last section we learn of the fate of the brethren here in America, 
particularly during World War I when again two brethren lost their 
lives for conscience’ sake. The “story of loyalty and martyrdom” (as 
John Horsch once called it) still goes on. 

In conclusion, I should like to say that from now on no research 
in the field of Anabaptistism can be carried on without giving due attention 
to this new source. It is of first rank both in contents and_ scholarly 
edition and completeness. There is hardly one page without rich foot- 
notes, sometimes even running over several pages. I shall desist from 
critical remarks regarding minor errors or certain techniques of editing, 
things which are bound to happen in such an enterprise. It is good to 
know that the accuracy and reliability of text and commentary have 
reached a very high degree of perfection. I also wish to commend the 
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Cayuga Press in Ithaca, N. Y., for the excellent production of the vol- 
ume in print, paper, and binding. It is a pleasure to study this book. 
Western Michigan College of Education. Robert Friedmann. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


THE POLITICAL THEORY OF THE HUGUENOTS OF THE 
DISPERSION 


By Guy Howarp Dopce. New York: Columbia University Press, 1947. 
Po. ix, 273. $3.50. 


Professor Dodge’s scholarly delineation of the theorists of the Hu- 
guenot exile following the revocation of the Edict of Nantes underscores 
the familiar observations of Figgis concerning the importance of religious 
bodies in the development of political thought. Although he deals with the 
French Protestant writers as a whole, it is natural that Professor Dodge 
should devote his main attention to the rival predominant figures of the 
period, Pierre Jurieu and Pierre Bayle. 


In centering his discussion around Jurieu, the great Calvinist dog- 
matist, the author makes a definite contribution to the literature of the 
field of politically important religious thought. The development of Jurieu’s 
political positions (like most religious theorists in the period after the Ref- 
ormation he shifted his ground as circumstances dictated) is made for the 
first time upon the basis of research into all of his extant writings. So it is 
that Jurieu, long overshadowed by his great rival, fellow professor, and 
exile, Bayle, has his case fully examined. 

The main problems which are treated are popular sovereignty and 
tolerance. There is a chapter in which the claim, of Jurieu, the friend of 
William of Orange, to a position alongside Locke as the theorist of the 
“Glorious Revolution” is explored. In the course of the arguments be- 
tween Jurieu and Bayle the reputation of the former as a leading exponent 
of political and religious liberty and of popular sovereignty in the seven- 
teenth century is shown, with important qualifications, to be deserved. 

The qualifications include the one that Jurieu, unlike Locke, based 
his views regarding tolerance upon expediency—the protection of the 
true faith. This expediency is also in contrast with that of the Politiques 
of the France of a century previous who, in their advocacy of tolerance, 
of course, were concerned with the preservation of the state. Again, as re- 
gards the doctrine of consent the greater secularism of Locke accounts 
for his more positive contribution to the democratic theory. 

The assertions of some French writers that Jurieu is a precursor of 
the French Revolution is challenged by the author who shows that Jurieu’s 
view of popular sovereignty “was based more upon the ancient Roman 
maxim Salus populi suprema lex esto than upon the conception of in- 
dividual rights.” If Jurieu’s Les Soupirs de la France esclave qui aspire 
apres la liberté, which was reissued a century later on the eve of the 
French Revolution, as Les Voeux d’un patriote attacked the absolutism 
of the French monarchy, there is evidence enough that Jurieu was no 
bourgeoning democrat. His defense of monarchs who sustain the true re- 
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ligion, his Calvinist belief in resistance for religious reasons and then only 
under the magistrates, his dislike for the masses bequeathed to ali Calvin- 
ists by the founder of the faith—such is a part of the record of one who 
does have an importance in the influence of democratic ideas by re- 
ligious belief. : 

What is manifest is that with Jurie: and his followers, as with the 
earlier Monarchomachs, the basic object in their theory is the protection 
of Calvinism. That in the case of the Huguenots of the Dispersion this 
resulted in the transmission of notions helpful to democracy is salutary, 
But the expediency of it all must be recalled if the true picture is to be 
presented and if the somewhat inconsistent positions often developed by 
these people are to be understood. 

It is, of course, the expedient use of such principles as tolerance and 
popular sovereignty that enabled Bayle to show with such telling effect what 
the logical consequences of those principles, if fully carried out, would be. 

3ayle, among others, was also able to point out the inconsistencies in 
Jurieu’s arguments in defense of good monarchs and of resistance to 
tyrants which rested upon the monarch’s regard for Calvinism. As Dr, 
Dodge indicates, the overpowering religious point of reference ironically 
made Jurieu the unconscious apologist of the Revocation! 

In conclusion, note should be taken of the thorough documentation 
from the European archives which sustains this study. An extensive bib- 
liographical list of original and important secondary sources is appended. 
Michigan State College. Carroll Hawkins, 


GREAT SHORTER WORKS OF PASCAL 
Translated with an Introduction by Emre Cartiiet and Joun C. BLANK- 
ENAGEL. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1948. Pp. 231. $4.50. 


Feeling that a full perspective of Pascal’s work has suffered, not 
only because of the overemphasized analytical tendency of modern times, 
but also because his work has been obscured by the treating of isolated 
units, the editors and translators of this volume have made a selection out 
of his writings for “discriminating readers who might find the original 
texts difficult and discouraging.”’ As one reads these letters Pascal, the 
man, is resurrected to life in a way he could never be by the reading of the 
Pensées and the Provincial Letters alone. Here is a man who 1s no arm- 
chair observer of life; he stands in the midst of its goings on in the finest 
existential fashion and, because he does, he has a word to speak. 

Some of the letters which deal with technical problems could well 
have been left out. To have been reminded that Pascal was a first-rate 
physicist and mathematician would have been enough for those who are 
not as versatile readers as Pascal was a thinker and writer. The chrono- 
logical arrangement of the letters aids one in following the existential 
situation in which Pascal did his thinking. For instance, it is a reassuring 
thing about Pascal’s faith to note that at the very time he was in his most 
polemical mood in the Provincial Letters against the casuistry of the 
Jesuits, he was giving spiritual advice of the most tender and solicitous 
kind to a brother and a sister, nine letters to whom are included. 
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The greatness of Pascal is to he seen best for this reader not in the 
“Fragment of a Preface to the Treatise on the Vacuum,” his “Exposition 
of the Problem of Grace,” or even his indictment against Christendom in 
his “Comparison of the Christians of the Earliest Times with Those of 
Today,” but in the sensitivity, evident throughout the letters, by which he 
deals with situations with holy indignation or infinite tenderness when 
dynamic faith is involved. And the man’s own faith is thrown in high re- 
lief in his prayers on illness. 

No reader who has ever drunk at the springs of Pascal’s religious 
insight will want to miss this book. 

Frances Shimer College. Merrill L. Hutchins. 


A SERIOUS CALL TO A DEVOUT AND HOLY LIFE 


By Witt1am Law with an Introduction by J. V. Moldenhawer. Phila- 
delphia: The Westminster Press, 1948. Pp xxv, 355. $2.00. 


The Westminster Press has done well to recognize the importance of 
William Law’s Serious Call, a religious classic that has not lost its appeal. 
The present volume is a reproduction of the Everyman's Library edition, 
now for some years out of print. To the readers of this journal any ex- 
tended review of the book would be superfluous. It is a book that keeps its 
freshness, challenge, and invigorating power however frequently it is read. 
Austere and demanding in his standard of devotion and behavior, and 
penetrating in his critical descriptions of typical characters, Law knows 
well how to prod the conscience; vet he avoids dull homiletics and over- 
wrought exhortation, links the cultivation of piety with the cultivation 
of the mind, and spreads a literary as well as a spiritual feast. Dr. Mol- 
denhawer, whose lamented death synchronizes with the appearance of the 
volume, has a twenty page introduction worthy of the book in its insight 
and appreciations. He could have left no more fitting valedictory. I con- 
clude with one of his many quotable sentences : 

“The CALL is a young man’s book (Law was in his early thirties when it was 
published), but it appeals with increasing intensity to the man who has known 
many years of the life of religion and has felt again and again the painfulness of 


his own neglect of religion’s holy ways—especially and above ail for neglect of that 
hour so dear spent consciously in the presence of God.’’ 


Union Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y. John T. McNeill 


THE COMING OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
By Georces Leresvre. Translated by R. R. Palmer. Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press. 1947. Pp. xx, 233. $3.00. 


It has been said that the Revolution is dead in France. The Vichy 
government, indeed, destroyed most of the original French edition of this 
work, published in July, 1939, in conjunction with the National Commit- 
tee for the Celebration of the 150th Anniversary of the French Revolution. 
While Professor Lefebvre’s work was directed to the general public, 
without scholarly apparatus, and in dignified and moderate fashion declares 
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a confession of political faith, it rests on a lifetime of scholarship devoted 
to the Revolution. The author was successor of Aulard and Mathiez in 
the special chair of revolutionary history at the University of Paris and 
has published several monographs on the period, although this is the 
first of his writings to be translated into English. 

The strength of this account of the first year of the Revolution is in 
its discriminating analysis of the structure and interests of the several so- 
cial classes, nobility, bourgeoisie, and peasants, and their various contri- 
butions to the course of the crisis. The several gradations and cross- 
currents within and among these categories are sketched with master- 
ly grasp. The Declaration of the Rights of Man as the symbol and 
essence of the revolutionary tradition is discussed and defended in the 
conclusion. Professor Lefebvre finds the dignity of the person and the 
universalism of the Declaration to be akin to Christian teaching, if not 
secularizations of it. He does not discuss the pronouncements of Pius VI 
to the contrary. In general, however, the conclusion of the story in Oc- 
tober, 1789, before the nationalization of church property, or the report of 
the comité ecclésiastique, preclude treatment of nearly all the issues of 
special interest to church historians. 

Federated Theological Faculty. James Hastings Nichols. 
University of Chicago. 


THE PROPHETIC FAITH OF OUR FATHERS, II 


By LeRoy Epwin Froom. Washington, D. C.: Review and Herald Pub- 
lishing Association, 1948. Pp. 863. $5.00. 


This is the second of four heavy volumes (the third was reviewed in 
this journal for December, 1947) devoted to the theme of how the prophe- 
cies in Daniel and Revelation have been “fulfilled” in history and how the 
“true” Adventist belief has gradually been established “by the cumulative 
testimony of the reverent scholarship of the centuries.” The present volume 
covers the period 1300-1800. In general the whole project appears to 
be a monument of patient, accurate, and utterly misguided scholarship. 

The argument is developed from two assumptions: the real heart 
of the Bible is the symbolic temporal predictions in Daniel and Revelation, 
and the actual progress of history unveils the meaning of these predictions. 
It was the main “contribution” of the Protestant Reiormers to identify 
Antichrist as the papacy, and of their immediate successors to defend this 
identification against two Jesuitical counter-theories, Preterism (it all 
happened before the papacy rose to power, Nero being Antichrist) and 
Futurism (none of it has happened yet, Antichrist being nowhere in sight). 
Representatives of the true “Historical School” of interpretation (the 
prophecies are being fulfilled now in history) had not only to fight the 
Jesuits and their allies within the Protestant fold (Preterism being taken 
up by the Modernists, Futurism by the Fundamentalists) ; they had also 
to counter the ghost of Augustinianism (the millennium began with Con- 
stantine) and the Post-millennial heresy of Daniel Whitby about 1700 
(the second advent will come at the end of a thousand years of. spiritual 
progress). Through it all, interpretation of the prophetic “time-periods” 
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became progressively more “accurate” through application of the principle 
that a prophetic day means a year, until (for instance) the fact that the 
French Revolutionists’ attack on the papacy marked the end of Antichrist’s 
predicted 1260 years (42 months, 3% times) became “obvious” to any 
really informed observer. So runs the general argument. 

The book has all the accidents of scholarship without its substance. The 
author has devoted thirteen years to study in some thirty libraries here 
and abroad. He faithfully chronicles the views of perhaps 250 writers, 
provides charts, summaries, lavish illustrations, and a 36-page bibligraphy, 
then tops it all off with a voluminous index (which contains 200 refer- 
ences, e. g., to Beast”). The result is a quarry of information on the 
subject which will be useful to scholars in many fields. But this is cer- 
tainly not the broad study of the history of apocalypticism which we need. 
There is no sense whatever for the social and intellectual context. What 
historical backgound there is is sketched in from college texts or worse, 
and the judgments of accompanying cultural currents such as literature and 
science are naive in the extreme. There is no attempt to view the de- 
velopment of millennarianism as part of the whole history of Christian 
thought, no measurement of its influence, no explanation of fluctuations 
in the temperature of its enthusiasm. The historical picture is curiously 
distorted. Obscure writers like Walter Brute, Joseph Mede, and Edward 
King share the spotlight with mathematicians like Napier and Newton 
and Reformers like Wyclif and Luther; while Calvin appears as the “‘least 
satisfactory’ of the Protestant leaders in his prophetic interpretation, 
Grotius as a “preterist’” renegade, and the Fifth Monarchy men as full 
of “wild” and “fallacious” notions. Such judgments constantly raise in- 
teresting questions in the mind of any reader, but they are never an- 
swered. 

Instead of the broadly-conceived study which we need of the in- 
fluence of the prophetic writings as a whole upon the Protestant movement, 
this volume is a narrow catalogue of beliefs about Antichrist, the second 
advent, and the millennium set in a kind of social and intellectual vacuum. 
It reminds us that practically all our ancestors were adventists in one 
sense or another, but it does nothing more. 


Princeton University. i. Harris Harbison. 


NEWMAN AND BLOXAM: AN OXFORD FRIENDSHIP 


By R. D. Mippteton. New York: Oxford University Press, 1947. Pp. 
xi, 261. $6.00. 


On a September day in 1836, almost exactly a year after the publi- 
cation of the first of the epoch-making Tracts for the Times, as Newman 
was placing the cross upon the altar of his new church at Littlemore, a 
young Fellow of Magdalen chancel to enter the open door. Next year John 
Rouse Bloxam succeeded Isaac Williams as Newman’s curate at Little- 
more. Thus began a friendship which lasted for more than fifty years, 
until the Cardinal’s death, unbroken by Newman’s secession to Rome and 
Bloxam’s firm refusal to heed his impassioned pleas to follow him thither. 
It was obviously an unequal friendship between a brilliant leader of as- 
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sured position and a faithful priest whose loyalty to Anglicanism and the 
Catholicity of the English Church proved unswerving. Bloxam’s con- 
tribution was adoration and hero- -worship ; to which Newman replied by 
deference to the younger man’s judgment in matters liturgical and aesthetic, 
Theologically they hardly differed; both were ardent for the eventual re- 
union of the English Church with the Apostolic See of Western Christen- 
dom. In ceremonial, however, Bloxam was far in advance of his pastor; but 
his ecclesiastical allegiance he would never change through any personal 
decision. So it was that on the Cardinal’s death the Anglican parson 
recited for him the Roman Office of the Dead in his parish church, thus 
fulfilling a promise the two had made to each other many years before. 

Until the end, the two maintained a correspondence, exchanged little 
gifts on anniversaries, and visited back and forth from time to time. The 
devoted Bloxam treasured every memory of his illustrious friend, filling 
four folio volumes with letters, notes, newspaper clippings, etc. These 
hitherto unpublished memorabilia, now in the library of Magdalen College, 
form the core of the present volume. Beyond this, however, Mr. Middle- 
ton shows himself thoroughly at home with the vast Newman literature 
and makes generous and effective use of it. 

Naturally, it is primarily the account of personal relationships, but 
incidentally it throws valuable sidelights upon the carly course of the 
Oxford Movement, Newman’s days at ‘ittlemore, his imner conilicts, 
and the pathetic struggle which at length drove him forth trom. the 
Church of his early love and labor “‘by the light and power ot his convic- 
tions to an inhospitable land of untriendliness and misunderstanding.” 

Much the longest chapter, and the mosi important in its historical 
significance, is the one centering about corporate reunion between England 
and Rome. Such a proposal was made in a lengthy Ietter to Bioxam from 
the former Anglican layman, Ambrose Lisle Philipps (otherwise, Am- 
brose Phillips deLisle), and considerable correspondence eisued, into 
which Newman was inevitably drawn. This was in 1841, the year of 
the tateiul Tract Ninety. ‘The significant point here 1s Newman's sharp 
criticism oi the Roman Church and its wiores, and his insistence that 
any serious approach on the English side must come from the Anglican 
episcopate—this only four short years years before his personal sub- 
mission. 

Seabury-Western Theological Seminary. Percy V. Norwood. 


THE AMERICAN CHURCHES—AN INTERPRETATION 


By WiLit1aAm WarrEN Sweet. New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1948. Pp. 153. $1.50. 


Professor Sweet is today’s recognized authority in the field of Amer- 
ican Church History. His has been the widest and most comprehenesive 
research in this area of study and many and valuable are the informative 
volumes he has to his credit. His interest has carried him from general 
church history of the colonial period through the developments of the 
national to the present. In other studies he has rendered invaluable service 
in producing the sources of the separate history of each denomination. 
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The present little volume constitutes the Beckly Lectures which Dr. 
Sweet delivered before the British Methodist Conference in England in 
1946. In his Preface he states that in the lectures his attempt was “to 
explain the underlying causes which have made the typically American 
Protestant churches so exceptionally socially-minded.” As is to be ex- 
pected the lectures are based almost wholly upon the works he has already 
published and for which all interested in the subject are so deeply indebted. 

Yet significant as these lectures are, with the brevity of necessity im- 
posed upon them, the reader feels something lacking in the interpretation. 
It is too facile. Though here and there may appear a glimpse of the fact, 
little evidence is manifest of an awareness of an American Christianity. 
That may be recognized in the very title of the collection—The American 
Churches—An Interpretation. Too much emphasis has been placed on 
the institutions, the denominations, the theologies and polities of each, and 
too little upon the American religious attitudes and activities called Chris- 
tian. Much is said, and rightly, of the influences of the Protestant churches 
upon American ways of life but too little upon the iact that America— 
this home of the races of the world—beating her way across a formidable 
continent from the Atlantic to the Pacific, has created a type of Christian- 
ity not to be found elsewhere and not to be expected to be found elsewhere ; 
that denominational walls have again and again been broken down, bound- 
aries overlapped so that in this land as nowhere else ecumenicity has its 
strength. And seemingly contrariwise, perhaps, these same forces in the to- 
tality of our national life have given rise to varied and various divisions 
within each denomination. 


I have never been able to agree with Professor Sweet as to the 
causes of revivalism in America. Following the thesis of his former 
study, Revivalism in America, he ascribes it chiefly to the fact that migra- 
tions with their “Freedom from family ties, church connections, and the 
influences and restraints of the community life of the Old World was 
an invitation to indulgences and loose ways of living in the New, which 
would have been shunned in the old surroundings.”” Yet this “looseness” 
did not occur either in New England or in Virginia, among the early 
settlers. 


Is not revivalism in America due to a fact which Dr. Sweet himself 
recognizes? Most of the immigrants to the colonies in the latter part of 
the seventeenth century and the first half of the eighteenth were dissenters, 
independents, and individualists in religion. Forced to live, for the most 
part, in religiously controlled sections, they were unchurched by the Es- 
tablishments and were forbidden to organize churches of their own. When 
the social order caught up with them, that is, when the pressure of their 
increased numbers became sufficiently strong, freedom of religion was 
perforce granted them and the revivals broke out. The revival in religion 
is an expression of the newly enjoyed rights and privileges of democracy, 
the attainment of the values of human worth. 

Similar conditions prevailed later on the western frontiers. Masses of 
people had settled upon the pioneer lands twenty to twenty-five years be- 
fore preachers of the gospel came to minister to them; and when they did 
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the joy of the people knew no bounds. Fanaticism, as may be expected, 
broke out in flaming madness all along the frontier. 

Likewise the rapid growth of America’s cities in the latter half of 
the nineteenth century left thousands lonely and unchurched. The organ- 
ized revival brought to them once again the warmth and friendliness of 
religion. 

A measure of inconsistency is also to be found in this /nterpretation, 
In Chapter One—Left-Wing Protestantism Triumphs— we read: “All 
the great concepts for which American democracy stands today, individual 
rights, freedom of conscience, freedom oi speech, self-government, and 
complete religious liberty, are concepts coming out of the left-wing phase 
of the Reformation” (p. 15). A most influential element of this left-wing 
Protestantism, we are told, were the German immigrants, so many of them 
of pietistic tendencies. 

But in Chapter Two (p. 39), Dr. Sweet asserts that “The Dutch, the 
German Reformed, and the Lutherans, together with the German sectaries, 
were still foreign-language bodies, and thus their activity and their appeal 
was limited to a particular class of people. As a consequence, they did not 
possess a national view of their task and they were destined to continue to 
minister only to small sections of the population—to people of their own 
language and cultural background’”—which seems a truer interpretation 
than the former. 

Though the chief purpose of the lectures, as stated, was to explain 
the social-mindedness of the American Protestant churches, Chapter Six 
is devoted to a discussion of Roman Catholicism in the United States. This 
chapter is exceedingly well-written both as to explaining the attitude of 
the Church toward Americanism and the attitude of non-Catholics—whether 
Protestant Christians or not—toward the Church. It simply is not Ameri- 
can in spirit and activity. 

Something more might have been said, however, in this respect. There 
is the long history of antipathy of the workers toward Roman Catholi- 
cism owing to the fact that the early Irish Catholics, as well as the later 
Southern Europeans, cut down the wages of the native American. There 
was also the staunch Puritanical training which abhorred the Beast of 
Revelation—ironical as it may now be that New England has become so 
dominantly Catholic. 

One is also surprised to find no mention of the Roman Catholic dis- 
regard of America’s cherished principle of separation of Church and 
State in the Church’s insistent and consistent effort to obtain tax support 
for its parochial schools. 

This little book is a swift survey of the American churches and, on 
the whole, an intelligent interpretation of America’s Christian order. 


Crozer Theological Seminary. R. E. E. Harkness. 
FRANCE ALIVE 


By Crarre Hucuet Bisnop. New York: The Declain X. McMullen Co., 
Inc., 1947. Pp. xi, 227. $3.00. 


Among descriptions of contemporary life in Europe—or in America 
for that matter—it is encouraging to find a book which is hopeful and en- 
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thusiastic and radiant with Christian faith. France Alive is an account 
of a widespread movement of spiritual renewal, written for Americans 
by a woman Brittany-born who has lived in America long enough to be 
able to write some Americanese and has spent about two years in France 
observing what she here reports. Mrs. Bishop says that she fears that in 
telling agout religious revival she will meet misunderstanding due to the 
common disposition to think of religion as separate from most of life and 
as individualist ; whereas “This is the core of the whole French renewal: 
a dynamic Christianity which is a communal affair.” 


It took its rise among people of the resistance and the thousands who 
came back from German concentration camps. In these terrible experiences 
Christians, lay and clerical, found their Christianity something new 
and powerful and learned that it meant love and service. Because of them, 
“fresh sources are welling up in France in a hundred ways.” These ap- 
pear in revitalizing of parish churches and in new organizations among 
workers and peasants. Marks of the movement everywhere are awak- 
ened faith, Christian brotherhood, and ministry to need. Priests and lay- 
men and laywomen alike are participants. “Teams” establish in cities 
and country centers of worship, teaching, and all kinds of neighborly 
help. Their members largely support themselves; some priests are factory 
workers. The Mission of France has a seminary to train missionaries, lay- 
men and priests together, who go out in the teams. There are associations 
of young people widely organized among workers and peasants whose 
members actively take part. The whole movement has the approval of 
the hierarchy. This post-war awakening has combined with the modern 
liturgical revival in the Roman Catholic Church which is strong in France. 
Much is being done to free sacramental worship of formalism and render 
it intelligible and interesting. “There are priests who choose to go all 
over France ‘explaining’ the Mass,” and under such teaching the sacra- 
ment becomes communal and a true means to new life. 


The author tries not to let her enthusiasm give an exaggerated im- 
pression. She acknowledges that the renewal has affected only a part of 
the French Church. But her circumstantial account of what she has seen 
and learned about and her list of the publication which has grown up about 
the movement brings conviction. The nature of her subject-matter requires 
her to devote most of her space to the Roman Catholic Church, of which 
she is an ardent member. Yet she recognizes the place of Protestantism 
in French life. She gives an admiring chapter to the appearance among 
Protestants of the renewal. Here it has the same origins and character 
as among Roman Catholics. The manifestations chiefly discussed are the 
Cimade, well-known in America, which has “made an immense contribu- 
tion to French Protestantism and the whole Christian renewal,” and a 
community of intellectuals having a center at Cluny. A concluding chap- 
ter describes sympathetically certain efforts toward unity among Roman 
Catholics, Protestants, and Orthodox, not yet very important. This chap- 
ter, entitled “Ecumenism,” refers to the rise of the ecumenical movement 
and then says: “After its aims had been considerably purified, the move- 
ment was approved by Pope Pius X in 1909 and in 1916 Pope Benedict 
XV extended it to the universal Church.” What this may mean, in view 
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of the attitude of the papacy toward the ecumenical movement, is beyond 
imagining. But despite limitations France Alive is a book alive and re- 
cords things worth attention. 

Union Theological Seminary. Robert Hastings Nichols, 


THE RUSSIAN IDEA 


By NicHotas Berpyaev. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1948. Pp. 255. 
2.75. 


The volume, dealing with the history of the Russian cultural and 
particularly religious renascence, is a companion volume to the author's 
earlier work, The Origin of Russian Communism, which was devoted to 
the history of the rival cultural group, largely identified with the Western- 
ist movement. No on» else than Berdyaev was better fitted for the task: 
for he not only had a competent knowledge of the facts, but what is more, 
he possessed a rare insight into and appreciation of the ideas of the think- 
ers with whom he dealt. This combination gives the book a revealing, il- 
luminating quality but rarely met with. He had manifested this gift for il- 
luminating interpretation in his previous biographical works on Dostoevsky 
and Leontiev ; and the present book is by no means inferior to the previous 
ones. 


The principal thinkers selected by Berdyaev are Belinsky, Khomyakov, 
Dostoevsky, Tyutchev, Vladimir Solovev, Tolstoy, Fedorov of the nine- 
teenth; and Merezhkovsky, Ivanov, Byely, and Blok of the twentieth cen- 
turies. Not the least valuable are the autobiographical references in the 
latter part of the book, for Berdyaev himself played a prominent role in 
the last half century. But the treatment is not biographical; if anything, 
it is a cross between topical and chronological. The author deals with each 
figure piecemeal, discussing different aspects in different connections. 
Perhaps, had he adopted a more orderly treatment, his not too deeply in- 
formed readers would find the book more useful. 


The “Russian idea” is the persistent messianism of the Russian peo- 
ple who found the meaning of religion in the spiritual transformation of 
man and society. Despite the communist revolution and all it implies for 
the religious life of the Russians, Berdyaev still believes that “the Rus- 
sian people belong to the religious type and are religious in their spiritual 
make-up” (253). They are “apocalyptic” people, searching for the ultimate 
truth of life—impatient with the meaninglessness of the intervening peri- 


od. 


Even communism is a perversion of this messianism: it, too, insists 
on saving the world, but with a different gospel. Perhaps the most amaz- 
ing thing about the book is the undaunted, serene faith of Berdyaev. 
“The Russian people, in accordance with its eternal idea, has no love for 
the orderings of this earthly city and struggles towards a city that is to 
come, towards the new Jerusalem. . . The spirit of community and broth- 
erhood of mankind are a necessity for the new Jerusalem. . . For this 
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the way is being prepared in Russia.” It takes some faith to see that vision 
unfalteringly, in spite of the present circumstances! 


The Hartford Theological Seminary. Matthew Spinka. 


THE ENGLISH COUNTRY PARSON 


By Witt1am Appison. London: J. W. Dent & Sons, Ltd., 1947. Pp. 246. 
$3.75. 


Rural parsons rarely receive due recognition from church historians. 
Most seminary textbooks and courses, professing to maintain a primary 
concern with outstanding men and movements, present the story of the 
Church through the ages with scarcely a passing reference to the distinc- 
tive qualities of religious life in rural areas. This trend has persisted for 
centuries among church historians who were well-acquainted with the 
fact that members of rural churches have constituted in most ages a majori- 
ty group within the ranks of organized Christianity. Scholarly historical 
research on life in the rural church and attractive presentation of material 
discovered by such investigation can give better perspective to the study 
and teaching of Christian history. The present volume, abounding in 
factual material on life in the English country church and presenting this 
material in an informal and interesting manner, is a welcome addition to 
the literature available in this field. 

Mr. Addison gives the life stories of a long series of country parsons 
who served in English rural parishes from the days of Chaucer until 
World War I. A wealth of biographical information is presented against a 
background of vivid description of changing environmental factors. This 
is the record of an apostolic succession of servants of Christ and His 
church whose labors have given vitality, stability, and continuity to: much 
that is best in English Christianity. The record remains equally interesting 
as it depicts the lives of the saints, the sinners, and the ordinary preachers 
who lived in English rectories. Heroic services and human frailties find 
balanced treatment throughout the narrative. Emphasis on the influence 
of the rural church in shaping English national life is the central theme 
which gives continuity and sustained interest to the series of biographical 
studies. 

The author of this book is usually restrained in his judgments of 
men and movements. He is inclined to explain the mistakes and failures 
of unworthy clergymen on the charitable basis of human frailty and 
weakness. With one notable exception, he manifests broad-minded sym- 
pathy with all theological and ecclesiastical viewpoints. The one exception 
obviously results from his dislike of what he calls “the bias of Calvinism.” 
Whenever Calvinism appears on the scene, the author completely loses 
his accustomed sense of objectivity. His dislike of all things emanating 
out of Geneva finds expression in smearing terms such as: “the blight of 
Calvinism, which kills the gentler flowers of the spirit (p 7);” “a black 


drop of Calvinism, pricked into his blood, had poisoned his human sym- 
pathies (p. 81) ;” and, “that appalling distortion of the religion of love 
and goodwill into a barbarous system of election and damnation (p. 104).” 
Readers who are willing to overlook the author’s tendency to regard 
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the holding of Calvinistic opinions as the one unforgivable sin will find 
this book to be a useful, informing, kindly, witty, and most entertaining 
description of the rural ministers who have served the Church of England. 
Vanderbilt University School of Religion. J. Minton Batten. 


FRONTIER PARSONAGE 


By Ovaus Freprik Duus. (Translated by the Verdandi Study Club of 
Minneapolis and edited by Theodore C. Blegen). Northfield, Minn.: 
The Norwegian-American Historical Association, 1947. Pp. x, 120, 


$2.50. 


This small volume comprises a series of letters written by a pioneer 
Norwegian Lutheran pastor from his parsonage in the state of Wisconsin 
during the period 1855-58. They were written in Norwegian to the mem- 
bers of his family living in Norway. Now these interesting chronicles of 
frontier life are made available for the English reader. An introduction 
has been provided by Theodore C. Blegen, Dean of the Graduate School 
of the University of Minnesota, who has published authoritative works in 
the field of Norwegian-American cultural and social history. His intro- 
duction is a brief but helpful characterization of the letters and the man 
who wrote them. This is the fourth volume in a Travel and Description 
Series, which makes available various types of Norwegian-American 
source materials, published by the Norwegian-American Historical Asso- 
ciation. The latter is an organization which deserves commendation for 
the consistently valuable contributions in the realm of Norwegian-Ameri- 
can history that have appeared under its supervision. 

The Duus letters are permitted to speak for themselves as they are 
presented chronologically with no comment on the part of translators or 
editor, except for an occasional explanatory footnote and a well-chosen 
phrase or statement taken from each letter which serves as title. It should 
be noted that at the time these letters were written, Norwegian migration 
to America was still in its early stages, inasmuch as the first significant 
group of Norwegian immigrants arrived in this country in 1825. 

A primary interest of the Duus letters is the recurring intimate 
glimpses into the family life of a pioneer I.utheran parsonage which are 
accorded the reader. Despite the many references to persons and places 
outside the ken of the reader, he feels himself transported into a devoted 
family circle, in which love and happiness and faith in God are manifest 
amidst the ordeals of frontier life. It is its simple and natural report of 
family life that constitutes the book’s major interest and appeal. 

For the religious or social historian the Duus letters will be valued as 
a useful addition to the source material available in English for the study 
of Norwegian-American life and culture in the period in which they were 
written. The pen of Duus helps depict the Norwegian immigrant’s reac- 
tion to his American environment, his customs, speech, economic problems, 
and religion. Moreover, these letters are an uninhibited commentary on 
American life, institutions, and attitudes as they are observed through 
the eyes of a critical observer who, no doubt, often judges hastily and on 
the basis of no great familiarity with America and who possesses a great 
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love for the Norway he has left—its people, culture, and religion. So he 
writes of the lawlessness, materialism, and immorality of America; he de- 
scribes the severity of its climate and the difficulties of frontier life; he 
is dubious about the politics and vaunted freedom of America; and he 
has little use for what he regards as American charlatanism. Duus does 
not really feel at home in America, and his attitude is summarized in his 
statement, “America is not Norway.” His letters, furthermore, give in- 
sights into Norwegian-American religious problems and practices: the 
desperate shortage of pastors, his intellectual loneliness and desire for 
fellowship with other pastors, his extensive travels as he seeks to minister 
to his spiritually needy countrymen, the method of calling pastors in effect 
in his Synod, his admiration for the growing German Lutheran church in 
St. Louis (Missouri Synod)—these are some of the topics of which he 
writes to the beloved folks at home. 

This book of letters is brief in length, but if used with discernment 
by the historian can be a useful source of information for him. “Duus’s 
observations, put down with never a thought that at some time in the 
future they would be published, are of genuine historical value” (Blegen, 
p. Vv). 

Concordia College, Moorhead, Minn. Eugene L. Fevold. 


DWIGHT LYMAN MOODY: AN ANNOTATED 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Compiled by Wiisur M. Smira. Chicago: Moody Press, 1949. Pp. xxv, 
221. $2.50. 


This volume represents an attempt to compile a relatively complete 
listing of the extensive literature written by and about Dwight L. Moody. 
The effort has been made to include every separately published book and 
booklet about Mr. Moody, articles in periodicals, and references to Moody 
in the biographies of contemporaries and in other books. Newspaper 
notices and reports of Mr. Moody’s activities are not included, nor is there 
a listing of the extensive manuscript material to be found in Chicago 
and in the Crozer Theological Seminary library. 

The annotations, for the most part, are brief characterizations of, and 
significant quotations from, the items listed. Longer extracts are repro- 
duced from the “exceptionally rare’ volumes and pamphlets, and a few 
documents are reproduced in full. The divergence between the Chicago and 
Northfield interpretation of Moody’s career is occasionally reflected in 
the annotations. 

Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. Winthrop S. Hudson. 


LAMBETH AND UNITY 
By Lovis A. Hase-mMAyER. New York: Morehouse-Gorham Co., 1948. 
Pp. 162. $2.75. 


According to the author (whose opinions also represent the con- 


sensus of judgment of the American Church Union), the Lambeth Con- 
c 
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ferences of 1888, 1920, and 1930, in toning down the Chicago Quadri- 
lateral of 1886, have been responsible for the confusion in ecumenical 
thought concerning the position of the Anglican (Protesant Episcopal) 
Church on union. This is a high-church statement of a high-church _ posi- 
tion which, if the Episcopal Church in majority approves, means less at- 
tachment to Reformation principles and closer connection with Rome. 

The book is divided into three parts: the history of the Chicago- 
Lambeth Quadrilateral; Anglican formularies: the source of the faith and 
order of the Church; and the Lambeth Quadrilateral and the faith and 
order of the Church. Part II on Anglican formularies presents the foun- 
dation for a hyper-Anglo-Catholic position. The doctrine of the Church is 
to be found in the formularies and both doctrine and canon law exhibit 
the principle of continuity which is to be found throughout Anglicanism. 
Part III further intensifies this Catholicism by emphasizing the importance 
of all sacraments, minor as well as the “two . . . generally necessary to 
salvation” (to quote from the Catechism). In other words, the Anglican 
communion is a part of the ancient Catholic tradition and the Chicago 
Quadrilateral, far from being an attempt to liberalize the position of the 
Church, is rather a tight, necessitous expression of part ot that continuous, 
Catholic faith. The real objective Presence is in the Supper, and the His- 
toric Episcopate is Apostolic Succession. Consequently, the “American 
Church in all matters of unity should return to the official report which 
it once adopted in its House of Bishops in 1886 and in its House of Depu- 
ties in 1892. This is the ideal of “restoration of unity” by a return to the 
essential principles of Apostolic Christianity of which four inherent parts 
are the Quadrilateral. It must repudiate the conception of the manufac- 
turing of union out of the diverse strands of modern divided Christendom, 
which was the use made of the Chicago Declaration by the Lambeth Con- 
ferences” (p. 160). Shades of Archbishop Temple and Bishop Brent! 
What will the Episcopal Church do with this position on unity approved 
by the American Church Union? 


University of Chicago. Mervin M. Deems. 


QUARTER OF A MILLENNIUM 
TRINITY CHURCH IN THE CIYVy 
OF NEW YORK, 1647-1947 


By E. Crowes Cuortry. Philadelphia: The Church Historical Society, 
1948. Pp. xi, 162. $3.00. 


Parish histories are usually of interest only to those who have some 
connection with the institution concerned; but the importance of Trinity 
Church makes it an exception to this rule. The present work contains a 
good deal of information which should be useful to the ecclesiastical his- 
torian, and its topical arrangement, while detracting from its coherence 
as a narrative, adds to its convenience for purpose of reference. 

Book One, written by Dr. Chorley, is described as an “outline” of 
Trinity’s two hundred fifty years but, though much less complete than 
Dr. Dix’s monumental History of the Parish of Trinity Church, it con- 
tains more details than its modest title would suggest. It carries the story 
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down to the present time, whereas Dix’s work ended with the rectorship 
of his predecessor, Dr. Berrian, who died in 1862. After a fairly full ac- 
count of the founding of Trinity, the author proceeds to describe the 
erection of the various church buildings, down to the present one, con- 
secrated in 1846, before going on to the biographical sketches of the 
twelve rectors which form the second part of his narrative. These are 
iollowed by a brief note on the assistant ministers, and a slightly longer 
account of the colonial catechists. Histories of the various chapels com- 
pose the next part, and the first book ends with an account of Trinity’s 
benefactions. 


Since this volume is of a commemorative nature, Dr. Chorley has 
evidently thought that he should avoid any topics which might give rise 
to painful feelings. The Cave Jones controversy, which followed the con- 
secration of Bishop Hobart, is treated as a purely personal affair, its 
partisan aspects being ignored. Trinity’s contributions to the early ex- 
pansion of the Episcopal Church in New York State are rightly praised, 
but there is no discussion of the reasons for the reversal of its generous 
policy, which occurred during the eighteen fifties, or of the charges of 
narrow parochialism which have sometimes been leveled against it since 
then. Nothing is said of the effort which was made, about the time of 
this reversal, to compel Trinity to share its endowment with other Epis- 
copal churches in New York City, nor is there any reference to the not 
altogether commendable uses to which Trinity real estate has occasionally 
been put, though these were the subject of bitter criticism about the be- 
ginning of the present century. 

The second book is the work of other writers. Canon Edward N. 
West's “The Music of Old Trinity” is an interesting contribution to the 
history of American church music, a subject too much neglected, because 
few historians possess the special qualifications it requires. It is to be hop- 
ed that Canon West will continue his researches in this field. A brief his- 
tory of Trinity School, one of the oldest educational institutions in the 
United States, is supplied by its rector, Dr. Lawrence Thomas Cole. A 
sermon by Bishop John William Charles Wand, of London, containing 
some allusions to his predecessor, Bishop Henry Compton, first titular 
rector of Trinity parish, concludes the work. 

New York City. William Wilson Manross. 
THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 1848-1948. 
A CENTURY OF CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


By BrotHerR ANGELUS GABRIFL, F.S.C. New York: Declan X. McMul- 
len Co., 1948. Pp. xviii, 700. $8.50. 


The Brothers of the Christian Schools, founded at the end of the 
seventeenth century by St. John Baptist de la Salle, came to the United 
States from Canada and France about a century ago. They began three 
small schools for boys almost simultaneously in Baltimore, New York, 
and St. Louis. Today they have colleges in New York and California and 
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ninety other schools in which their sixteen hundred members direct the 
education of about 45,000 boys. 

The order has not only expanded in America; it has considerably 
enlarged the scope of its activities. The founder had intended to restrict 
his activities to the elementary education of poor boys. The superiors 
of the Order long maintained the tradition of refusing to accept any fees 
for teaching from pupils or parents even when this might mean the only 
chance of survival for certain schools. And they consistently tried to 
keep out of the field of secondary education. In America, however, circum- 
stances have gradually made secondary teaching the chief activity of the 
Brothers. This in itself is a reflection of the general extension of school 
life in this country. The Brothers have also found that circumstances 
have pushed them into the founding and managing of more than a dozen 
institutes of collegiate and university character. As a by-product of their 
original activity, they have also founded a number of erphan asylums and 
protectories. 

This extension of their original scope was not accomplished without 
a certain amount of hardship and opposition. A number of their schools 
and asylums have not survived these difficulties. The first generation of 
Brothers met misunderstanding and dislike for being too French in their 
customs and too strict in their discipline. On the other hand, some Ameri- 
can Brothers were suspected of disloyalty to their traditions by their 
French superiors when they tried to modify the discipline of the Order. 
Even the introduction of the teaching of Latin was considered an aban- 
donment of the original purpose of providing elementary education for the 
poor. When the General Chapter of the Institute in France forbade the 
American Brothers in 1897 to continue the teaching of Latin in their 
high schools and colleges, the Brothers were obliged to withdraw from 
many high schools. The Order did not again recover its prestige or begin 
to expand until this measure was revoked in 1923. 

The many threads of this story have been gathered together by 
Brother Angelus Gabriel in a volume which is evidently intended to be an 
official history of the American Province and a commemoration of their 
first centenary here. An attempt is made to give a brief biography of 
literally hundreds of the early Brothers. A dozen pages of photographs 
form a small album of celebrities. Almost every school and college found- 
ed by the Brothers is given some space. The volume is, therefore, primarily 
of interest to the Christian Brothers and to the alumni of their schools. 
It has also an interest for the student of the Catholic Church and of ed- 
ucation in this country. But a student of education will be disappointed to 
find, among so many details, rather little attention given to the curriculum 
and teaching methods of the Brothers as well as to the spirit and ideals 
which have created so flourishing an organization. 

Immaculate Conception Seminary. Francis Glimm. 
Huntington, New York. 




















AMONG THE MEMBERS 


EpItep By Rospert Hastincs NICHOLS 


Mitton V. Anastos of the Harvard University School of Byzantine 
Studies at Dumbarton Oaks has become assistant professor of By- 
zantine Theology there. 


C. Howarp Hopkins has been appointed Historian of the National Coun- 
cil of the Y.M.C.A., 1948-50, with a commission to write a history 
of the Y.M.C.A. in the United States for the centennial of the Ameri- 
can movement in 1951. 


FREDERICK KuHNs has left the assistant executive secretaryship of the 
Federation of Churches of Rochester, N. Y. to be assistant professor 
of Religion in the College of Liberal Arts of Drake University, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


PauL GrIMLEY Kunvz has left the position of instructor in the depart- 
of Religion and Biblical Literature in Smith College to become as- 
sistant professor of Philosophy and Religion in Grinnell College. 


BENJAMIN H. NeEtson of the University of Chicago published “The 
Usurer and the Merchant Prince: Italian Businessmen and _ the 
Ecclesiastical Law of Restitution, 1100-1550” in The Tasks of Ec- 
onomic History (Annual Supplement VII, 1947) of The Journal of 
Economic History. 


Ray C. Petry of Duke University in May, 1948 received the degree of 
LL.D. from Manchester College, North Manchester, Indiana. He 
published “Research Abstracts: European History” in The Journal 
of Bible and Religion for April, 1948; also “Christian Eschatology 
and Social Thought” in Theology Today for July, 1948. 

Epwarp C. Starr, formerly curator of the Samuel Colgate Baptist His- 


torical Collection at Hamilton, N. Y., has become librarian of Crozer 
Theological Seminary. 


Information for this department of changes of position, professional 
publications and other matters of professional interest should be sent to 
Professor R. H. Nichols, 21 Claremont Avenue, New York 27, N. Y. 
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